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America 


The citizens of America, placed in 
the most enviable condition as the ‘sole 
lords and proprietors of a vast tract of 
continent, comprehending all the vari- 
ous soils and climates of the world, and 
abounding with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, are now, by the 
late satisfactory pacification, acknowl- 
edged to be possessed of absolute free- 
dom and independency. 

It appears to me there is an option 
still left to the United States of Amer- 
ica—that it is in their choice and de- 
pends upon their conduct whether they 
will be respectable and prosperous, or 
contemptible and miserable, as a nation. 

There are four things which, I hum- 
bly conceive, are essential to the well- 
being, I may even venture to say to the 
existence of the United States as an 
independent power: 

First, an indissoluble union of the 
states under one federal head. 

Secondly, a sacred regard to public 
justice. 

Thirdly, the adoption of a proper 
peace establishment ; and 

Fourthly, the prevalence of that pa- 
cific and friendly disposition among the 
people of the United States which will 
induce them to forget their local preju- 
dices and policies; to make those mu- 
tual concessions which are requisite 
to the general prosperity and, in some 
instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the com- 
munity. 

These are the pillars on which the 
glorious fabric of our independency 
and national character must be sup- 
ported. Liberty is the basis ; and who- 
ever would dare to sap the foundation 
or overturn the structure, under what- 
ever specious pretext he may attempt 
it, will merit the bitterest execration 
and the severest punishment which can 
be inflicted by his injured country. 

George Washington. 
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Progress in the Cannery Industry 


By GEORGE MEAN y, Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. of L. 


: Teor HISTORIANS tell us of the extremely low 
wages and the shameful working conditions of American 
foilers in various industries fifty and sixty years ago. 
These reports constitute a sad chapter in the annals of 
our nation. Merely living was difficult indeed, half a 
century or more ago, for a miner or a teamster, a build- 
ing craftsman or a garment worker, a molder or a har- 
ness maker. 

Back in those distant days the average wage-earner 
toiled from sunup to sundown, and in return for his 
labor he received a miserable pittance. With the low 
wages then prevailing, it was impossible for the worker 
to provide properly for his family. 

In those days there was no such thing as workmen’s 
compensation to assure those injured in industrial acci- 
dents of protection. There were no factory inspection 
laws, no safety inspectors and no such thing as social 
security. The worker was actually, to a greater or lesser 
degree, at the whim and mercy of his employer. 

As the years passed, however, and unions gained in 
strength, improvements were effected that brought more 
and more sunshine into the lives of America’s workers 
and their children. Thus, by 1936, many a skilled 
worker was earning as much in a day as his father 
had earned in a week. The millennium had not been 
reached, but the difference between the wages and work- 
ing conditions in 1936 and those in effect in the earlier 
era was truly astonishing. 

In at least one very important industry, however, the’ 
wages and working conditions prevailing in 1936 were 
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still reminiscent of the Dark Ages. I refer to the great 
American cannery industry—the industry to which the 
millions of people who live in our nation’s cities and 
towns look for a great part of their food supply. I refer 
particularly to the cannery industry of Northern Cali- 
fornia, which turns out a flood of canned fruits and vege- 
tables purchased at the,ygrocery by consumers in every 
corner of America. 

The key people of this industry—the people without 
whom it could not function—are the cannery workers. 
These wage-earners take the fruits and vegetables re- 
ceived from the growers and then perform the various 
processes, from the initial washing of the produce to the 
capping and labeling of the filled container, that com- 
prise cannery work. 

Not only are these people performing jobs that are 
essential to keeping our citizens properly nourished and 
healthy but they are doing work that requires concen- 
tration, alertness, speed and the expenditure of consid- 
erable energy. In short, this is hard work as well as 
necessary work, 

And yet, if we go back only one decade, we find that 
the pay received by these workers in the Northern Cali- 
fornia canneries was comparable to the wages doled out 
to workers in other trades as long ago as the adminis- 
tration of William McKinley. Huge as were the profits 
garnered by the owners of the canneries back in 1936, 
great as was the need of the consuming public for the 
fruits and vegetables efficiently canned by these workers, 
the fact is that a short ten years ago the cannery workers 
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of Northern California were being 
compensated like the least skilled work- 
ers in the most backward countries of 
the world. 

When the American Federation of 
Labor sent its organizers into the can- 
neries of Northern California in 1935, 
the conditions of labor in this field were 
just about as bad as they could be. 
Wages were pitifully low, hours were 
long and there was absolutely no pro- 
tection for the worker against exploita- 
tion by the employer. The wealthy 


cannery operators had successfully re- 
sisted all attempts to unionize their 
workers up to that time. 

The Communist Party had been ac- 
tive in the field for about three years 





UNIONIZED THE 
CANNERIES 





prior to 1935 under the personal lead- 
ership of William Z. Foster, present 
head of the party in the United States. 
With their usual disruptive and dis- 
orderly tactics, the Communists had 
actually held back the unionization of 
the cannery workers and thus aided 
the reactionary employers in maintain- 
ing the miserable conditions which pre- 
vailed. 

A system of labor recruiting and im- 
portation of labor from out of the state 
enabled the employers to keep up an 
adequate supply of labor, while at the 
same time workers were constantly 
being discharged and blacklisted from 
the industry at the very first sign of 
trade union interest or for any show 
of independence at all. 

The wages paid were so low that 
one would be inclined today to dis- 
believe the figures which the records 
show prevailed in this industry less 
than twelve years back. However, any 
veteran cannery worker in Northern 
California can testify that before the 
American Federation of Labor entered 





this field in 1935 and 1936, the mile 
workers in the industry collected the 
magnificent sum of 25 cents for one 
hour’s work. This came to $10 a week 
for forty hours, which we now con- 
sider a normal work week, but actually 
it meant that the worker had to put in 
eighty to one hundred hours a week 
in order to earn enough to survive, 
Women workers, thanks to a state law 
applicable to females only, were a little 
better off than the men, earning 33% 
cents an hour. 

Of course, the cost of living was 
somewhat lower back in 1936 than it is 
today but, even at the prices of a dec- 
ade ago, no worker could support a 
family or even himself or herself on 
25 or 33% cents an hour. Such wages 
meant living in a hovel, doing without 
adequate food and wearing one’s 
clothes until they were in tatters, then 
patching them up and wearing them 
some more. 

Bad as the wages were before the 
union, they were probably outdone by 
the working conditions. The speedup 
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Workers are jubilant as checks 
for retroactive pay are issued 


was in effect, and if the worker in- 
jured himself, the company didn't par- 
ticularly care. The worker was treated 
generally as if he had no more feelings 
and far less value than the machinery. 
As for job security, there wasn’t even 
the suggestion of it. When the em- 
ployer or his foreman got a notion to 
fire a cannery worker, the worker went 
out and that was all there was to it. 
This happened all the time. The own- 
er's theory in those pre-union days was 
that frequent dismissals would be help- 
ful in keeping the rest of his workers 
“toeing the line.” 

Yes, the conditions were just as bad 
as the wages, but the cannery worker 
did not dare raise his voice in protest. 
The mildest complaint resulted in im- 
mediate dismissal. Without a union, 
the cannery worker of Northern Cali- 
fornia a decade ago was little better off 
than an overworked and ill-nourished 
horse. Like other Americans, the can- 
nery worker aspired to be a decent, 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizen 
—but this just could not be under the 
conditions then prevailing. He _ be- 
longed to one of the most downtrodden 
groups of wage-earners in the entire 
United States. Like other Americans, 
he had the right to pursue happiness, 
but his chances of ever actually catch- 
ing up with happiness seemed exceed- 
ingly small. 

Back in the pre-A. F. of L. days a 
decade ago there was no such thing as 
time and one-half or any other pre- 
mium rate for overtime work. When 
the rush season arrived, the cannery 
worker often was forced to stay at his 
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or her post for fifteen, sixteen and even 
twenty hours at a stretch. But the pay 
for the twentieth hour was no more 
than the pay for the first hour—the 
regular straight-time wage, not a penny 
more. 

That was the life of the cannery 
worker prior to 1937. It was a full 
life in only one sense—full of hard 
work, full of heartache and misery. 
Wholly out of the question was laying 
aside a dollar or two now and then for 
the education of the children, for the 
home every American dreams of, or 
just for the proverbial rainy day. It 
was a rainy day for the cannery worker 
every day, whether the sun shone or 
not. He couldn’t save a dime. In- 
stead, he usually found himself in debt. 
Twenty-five cents an hour for a man, 
thirty-three cents for a woman—what 





could anyone do with wages of those 
proportions? What possibility was 
there of living in accordance with the 
American standard of living? 

Yes, it looked utterly hopeless for the 
cannery workers back there in 1936. 
Their economic plight was mighty 
serious—and serious it would have 
continued if the workers had not dis- 
covered the remedy and set about or- 
ganizing their own free and democratic 
trade unions under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. At 
first it was a tough struggle, for the 
employers in this industry were no 
different from those in other industries 
who had fought unionization with 
every weapon they could muster. The 
cannery owners did not relish seeing 
their employes in unions. With spies 
and anti-labor propaganda, with dis- 
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MEN WOMEN PIECE WORK 
GUARANTEED AVERAGE. OTHER WAGE PROVISIONS 
PER HOUR PER HOUR 50% OF WORKERS 
1937 4 
$ 52), $ .42', | $ .44 | 
1938 
$ 52, $42, | $ 44 
1939 
$ 52'/, $ .42', 4 $ .44 
1940 
Bracket | $ .75 $ .42'/, $ .44 
2 me 
5 3 60 
a 4 55 
= 5 52\/, ed E, 
1941 ™ 
Bracket 1 $ .90 $ .50 $ .50 Premiums once established cannot he reduced. 
2 Bl Floor ladies to receive 10c over base. 
* 3 72 Watchmen guaranteed Bracket 5 pay. 
” 4 66 Man’s pay for woman doing man’s job. 
= 5 .63 
1942 T84 4 
Bracket 1 $1.05 $ .60 § 65 Watchmen guaranteed Bracket 5 pay. 
2 .94 Can stacking units rates 16% over 1941. 
” 3 84 Floor ladies to receive 10c over base. - 
“ 4 77 Man’s pay for woman doing man’s job. 
5 5 73 
1943 erm | a: 
Bracket 1 $1.15 $ .70 $ .80 Premiums maintained. 
2 1.05 | Floor ladies to receive 15c over base. 
3 96 | Watchmen guaranteed Bracket'5 pay. 
4 90 Man’s pay for woman doing man’s job. 
5 85 = 
1944 - bis 
Brecket | $1.15 $ .70 | $ .80* *No piece worker to receive less than 70c per hour. 
" 2 1.05 | 5e night shift bonus (per hour). ; 
- 3 % | Man’s pay for woman doing man’s job. 
p Premiums maintained. 
Py 4 .90 } Floor ladies to receive 15c over base. 
" 5 85 Watch guaranteed Bracket 5 pay. : : 
Paid —— = rs after 1,600 straight and overtime hours, 
one week extra er five years. 
1945 ears Bots rig 
Bracket | $1.25 $ .80 $ .90 
a 2 1.15 Operations on the following products shall be limited to five 8-hour 
3 1.06 days (40 hours) at straight time: 
4 1.00 Appl Oni 
5 95 Artichokes Potatoes—Irish 
; ee = t 
1946 NEW RATES EFFECTIVE MARCH 1 Cabbage Pumpkin 
(RETROACTIVE PAY INCLUDED) Carrots Vegetables out of brine 
Bracket | $1 331/ ; aed _ Cherst Fruits out of brine 
rac e ; 12307 $ .88'/, $ 98!/, araschino erries 
ye 3 «1.144, Products made primarily out of dried fruits or vegetables. 
9 a 1.08!/p 
5 1.034 | a * 











THE “GREEN BOOK CONTRACT” (ORIGINALLY ADOPTED JUNE 10, 1941), INCLUDING 


HOURLY RATES 


PIECE WORK 


OVERTIME 


HOLIDAYS 


ALL AMENDMENTS THERETO, SHALL BE AMENDED FURTHER AS FOLLOWS: 


{ Contract hourly (time) rates shall be increased 8c per hour as of March, 1946. (10c per hour increases 
lalready in effect as of October, 1945). 


((1) Unit piece rates shall be set so that they may be reasonably expected to yield a return for the average 

operator of 98\4c per hour. When group average daily earnings are lower than 984c per hour, a 
percentage adjustment will be made to all piece workers in the department or operation. 

(2) Present weekly audit shall be changed to a daily audit, the audit to be made by the California Welfare 
Commission. 

(3) Unit piece work rates shall be increased at least 10% above unit rates set for the 1945 season. If a 
greater percentage is required to meet the average established in Paragraph 1 above, such greater 
percentage shall apply. 


{TIME AND ONE-HALF shall be paid for hours in excess of EIGHT (8) in any straight-time day. 
\DOUBLE TIME after TWELVE (12) HOURS in any straight-time day. 


Sundays, New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanks 
giving Day and Christmas Day. Provided, however, that during any portion of the year when asparagus 
or peas are being processed, either Sunday or the seventh consecutive day will be observed as a holiday. 
Work performed on such Sundays (or seventh consecutive day) or the aforesaid holidays will be paid for 
at the base rate of time and one-half straight time. All hours in excess of eight (8) to twelve (12) hours 
| on these holidays to be paid for at time and one-half-times-time and one-half. All hours in excess © 
Ltwelve (12) hours to be paid for at double time-times-time and one-half. 
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criminatory dismissals of ardent trade 
unionists and with vigilantes, the em- 
ployers tried to smash the new-born 
organizations of their workers. But the 
onslaught failed. 

The American Federation of Labor 
put its full strength behind the cannery 
workers and the employers were com- 
pelled to admit that the union had 
come to stay and that, if there was to 
be peace in the industry, they would 
have to recognize the union and nego- 
tiate with it in good faith. The A. F. 
of L., as a constructive institution, pre- 
fers to achieve gains for its members 
in a peaceful and civilized manner 
whenever possible, and I am happy to 
say that this has been possible in ‘e- 
cent years in the canning industry of 
Northern California. 

Through peaceful but determined 
collective bargaining the American 
Federation of Labor has lifted the can- 
nery workers from a place at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder to the 
highest level in the history of the in- 
dustry. As early as 1937, the A. F. 
of L. succeeded in raising the wages of 
male workers from the previous 25 
cents an hour to 52% and women from 
33% to 42%. 

With the passing years, improve- 
ment after improvement was achieved. 
The changes for the better effected by 
a militant but intelligent and strictly 
American trade union are recorded in 
the accompanying table. It will be 
noted that as early as 1941, when the 
cannery workers had been trade union- 
ists for only a few years, the hourly 
wage rate for women was 50 cents, 
for men from 63 to 90 cents and the 
contract required the employer to pay 
any woman worker doing a man’s job 
exactly the same rate as the man re- 
ceived. 

Now the cannery workers of North- 
ern California are receiving wages 
that are truly outstanding, although 
still not as good as the A. F. of L. is 
determined to win for them in days to 
come. But in 1946 the wage rates, as 
compared with those in the tragic days 
of the early Thirties, represent one of 
the largest jumps in earnings ever at- 
tained by any workers. This year the 
hourly rate for women is 8814 cents, 
the rates for men range from $1.03%4 
je $1.33% and the piecework rate is 

I 

What this means in take-home pay, 
even with present-day tax and other 
deductions, is indicated by the fac- 
similes reproduced on Page 4. 

In less than a decade, the cannery 
workers of Northern California, using 
the effective instrumentality of the ag- 
gressive and respected American Fed- 
cration of Labor, have succeeded not 
only in catching up with many trades 
which have had a much longer union 
history but in actually forging ahead 
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of quite a few of the older crafts inso- 
far as wages are concerned. 

The advance has not been limited to 
wages, however. In working condi- 
tions a corresponding improvement has 
been achieved. Today the cannery 
worker has genuine job security. 
Healthful, modern surroundings are 
provided. Qualified personnel is on 
hand to care for the worker who may 
suffer an accident on the job. The 
cannery worker holds his head high in 
the community. 

What has been accomplished in the 
cannery field in Northern California 
under the progressive trade union poli- 
cies of the American Federation of 
Labor may be seen easily from the 
table on the page opposite. This table 
shows wages actually paid when union 
organization first began and the prog- 
ress made from that date to the present 
time. In addition, the progress made 
in regard to overtime and other work- 
ing conditions is shown. 

The outstanding feature of this rec- 
ord, which points up in a most signifi- 
cant way the difference between real 
American trade unionism as exempli- 





Fruit is dumped on cannery conveyor belt as first step in operation 


fied by the A. F. of L. and that which 
springs from a Communist-led organ- 
ization, lies in the fact that the tre- 
mendous improvement in wages and 
working conditions has come without 
use of the strike weapon. 

To be specific, American Federa- 
tion of Labor records show that, while 
all this improvement in labor condi- 
tions was being written, there was just 
one strike, which affected workers en- 
gaged in asparagus canning. This lone 
strike lasted thirteen days and resulted 
in victory for the union. 

It might be well to compare this 
record of real trade union progress, 
achieved under the time-honored policy 
of the A. F. of L. of running the affairs 
of a trade union for one purpose and 
one purpose only—to improve the 
wages and working conditions of the 
members of the union—with the fail- 
ures of the political-minded trade 
unions. 

No union which conducts its affairs 
for political objectives, such as the 
Communist-dominated unions of the 
C.I.0., could have written such a 
record of progress. 

















Who's Making All the Money? 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, 4. F. of L. Economist 


“ ITH all the money workers 
are making today * * *”—“In 


these days of high wages and 
high incomes * * * ”—so run the stand- 
ard openings of arguments against low- 
cost housing, health insurance and 
other proposals for economic security 
and better living standards. You hear 
them every day in Congressional com- 
mittees, in Pullman diners, in cocktail 
lounges, from prosperous gentlemen 
and ladies, many of whom have a great 
deal to do with your economic future 
and mine. 

Many of those who back the do- 
nothing national policy, who look upon 
every wage increase as a calamity, 
genuinely believe that practically every- 
one is well off in the United States 
today, that there is a vast accumula- 
tion of savings in the hands of the mass 
of the American people, more than 
enough to carry the country through 
the thick and thin of the treacherous 
years ahead. 

The war brought new prosperity 
and riches to quite a few people in 
America ; but it failed to spread these 
riches among the many. There are 
just as many poor families now as 
there were before the war. And what 
is even more ominous, during the past 
year and a half the poor have been 
steadily getting poorer. 

This startling disclosure was made 
by a study of family finances and war- 
time savings made by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Here is what this 
study revealed about the incomes of 
families (or households) in 1945. 

Of the 46,000,000 American fam- 
ilies, 32,000,000 had an annual income 
of less than $3000. That is, seven out 
of every ten families received an in- 
come less than $3000 a year. 

The 46,000,000 Ameriacn families 
accumulated a total of $20 billion in 
personal savings. But of this amount, 
the 32,000,000 families with incomes 
of $3000 or less were able to save only 
$5 billion, while 14,000,000 families 
with incomes over $3000 saved $15 
billion. In other words, those with 
incomes under $3000, or 70 per cent 
of all families, accounted for only one- 
quarter of the savings of the nation, 
while the 30 per cent—the higher- 


income families—accumulated three- 
quarters of all savings. 
This contrast becomes even more 


dramatic when you consider that 70 


8 


per cent of families with incomes be- 
low $3000, who saved $5 billion, saved 
much less than the 8 per cent of fam- 
ilies whose income was over $5000, 
for these saved $8 billion, or 40 per 
cent of all savings. 

The study makes it clear that most 
American families—seven out of every 
ten—have neither the incomes nor the 
savings sufficient to buy new automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines 
and other products which need a mass 
market to support their full produc- 
tion and to sustain full employment of 
workers making them. All that these 
families can afford are bare necessities. 
And when the prices of bare necessi- 
ties get out of reach, they will have to 
skimp and cut down on these too. 

But the most important fact of all 
brought out by this study is that one 
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out of every five American families 
was really poor in 1945 and is likely 
to be poorer in 1946. Yes, one out of 
every five families had an income of 
less than $1000 a year. The 9,300,000 
families comprising 30,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in this income group accumulated 
no savings at all; in fact, they had to 
borrow more than they saved. These 
20 per cent of the total number of 
families received only 4 per cent of 
the total family income in the United 
States. The average family in this in- 
come group received an income oj 
only $600 a year. This average family 
had only $20 in bonds or in its savings 
account. Every fifth American family 
lives in dire poverty, in farm and city 
slums, ill-fed and ill-clothed. 

Some 12,400,000 families had in- 
comes between $1000 and $1999. The 
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average amount they saved during the 
year was only $70 and the bonds, sav- 
ings and other assets readily converti- 
ble into cash, plus the cash on hand, 
averaged only $230 per family. 

So, one out of every two American 
families has to live on less than $2000 
a year, has little or no savings, cannot 
afford any of the new reconversion 
products developed by the know-how 
and technology of war, is financially 
unable to own a home of its own and 
is not too sure about being able to 
make ends meet in the face of the wild 
rampage of rising prices. 

That is the simple arithmetic behind 
labor’s fight for better wages, better 
purchasing power for wage-earners’ 
families, higher production for indus- 
try and a higher living standard for 
the average American. 

With most wage-earners’ families 
receiving an income of much less than 
$2000 a year, this picture of how the 
income is distributed justifies labor’s 
drive for higher wages. But the basis 
for this drive is not so much the eco- 
nomic plight of the worker as the 
worker's productive contribution to 
the wealth of the nation. It is a fact 
that better wages bring greater effi- 
ciency, increased output and lower per 
unit cost. And here is where we find 
the nub of the controversy between 
labor and management with regard to 
wages, prices and profits. 

“A wage increase? Why, you fel- 
lows just don’t know what you are 
talking about. If I granted the wages 
you ask for, the increased cost would 
run me out of business!’ This is the 
employer’s response, familiar to many 
a union negotiating committee. The 
contrast is made between the “fat” earn- 
ings the worker is supposed to bring 
home and the “slim” profits the firm is 
supposed to be making. 

What is the real relationship be- 
tween wages and profits in our econ- 
omy 

Invidious comparisons are often 
made, showing that a large proportion 
of our national income goes to wages, 
while a relatively small part of the 
income comprises profits. 

But those who make such compari- 
sons ignore the fact that wages repre- 
sent the total amount of money re- 
ceived by the wage-earner to maintain 
his household in operation as a going 
concern. Wages are the wage-earners’ 
gross income before he meets all of his 
costs. Profits, on the other hand, rep- 
resent the met income of a firm or cor- 
poration, after all of its costs have 
been met. If a parallel is to be drawn 
at all, a closer comparison would be 
between the net income, or profit, of 
the corporation and the current sav- 
ings of a wage-earner’s family. 

For example, a family with income 
between $1000 and $2000 a year, after 
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NET PROFITS OF 446 CORPORATIONS 


Percentage Change, 1st Quarter 1945 to 1st Quarter 1946 


Paper and allied products........... 
Drugs, soap and medicines.......... 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 
Industrial chemicals................ 
Office machinery.................. 
Textile fabrics and wearing apparel... 
Manufactured food producits........ 
Confections and non-alcoholic beverages... .. 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Iron and steel and their products. .... 
Industrial machinery............... 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
ES kiss seo erase € 
sa 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . . 
Railway equipment................ 
PN icin s bo cere vcccccas 


Trade (retail and wholesale)...... .. 7 
Motion pictures, radio broadcasting and amusements.. 6 
Cee Mitre, ack aw --- 
Metal and non-metallic mining. ..... . 
Air transportation................. 
Miscellaneous services.............. 


Number of Change in 
Companies _ Profits 
eee 6 + 114% 
bones aoe sear le 23 + 79% 
eer 15 + §9% 
bth cna ccoumia 5 + 34% 
i caeneaes 32 + 31% 
ee Pe 9 + 30% 
Tee 10 + 18% 
CIEE EP RE me 14 + 15% 
inte 8 + 12% 
Pere 39 — 12% 
eS Me i A 18 — 27% 
Pee a 52 — 48% 
ike Cia 36 — 18% 
bins ccna 14 — 67% 
C6 dR SSIS RRR 2! D 
er kare 12 D 
ee 29 D 
epee: Te 8 D 
errr ke 27 — 64% 
ee 18 + 159% 
+ 102% 
iss. T 4+ 39% 
eee 17 — 30% 
weer, 7 D 
\ ees aaa 9 + 46% 


D—Total deficit (net loss) for first quarter, 1946. 








it has met all of its living expenses, 
is able to save $70 a year, as we have 
just seen. To this family household, 
which needs to be fed, clothed, housed 
and kept warm, to be maintained as a 
going concern, the current savings are 
its net income after all operating costs 
are met. The current savirigs of such 
a family averaged 5% per cent of its 
gross income per year in 1945. In the 
less prosperous years, these current 
savings dwindle to nothing and often 
turn into “dissavings,” or debts and 
deficits which must later be made up. 

Our system of business enterprise 
is a competitive system. It is also a 
profit system. It is said that under the 
competitive system of private enter- 
prise, “profits make the wheels go 
round.” They say, too, that compe- 
tition is bound to keep profits in check. 

Just at present, and until the pace 
of civilian production is restored and 
wartime deficits are made up, much of 
the market ‘is non-competitive. There 
just isn’t any price competition to 
check profits. But even apart from 
this temporary condition, more and 
more of our business, especially since 
the war, has become less and less com- 
petitive. Increasingly it is the cor- 
porate tax on profit, and not compe- 
tition, that determines how much of 


its income a business enterprise takes 
as profit. 

As the force of competition becomes 
diminished, more vital becomes the 
question whether the power drive of 
profit which keeps the business of pro- 
duction and distribution going can 
keep the enterprise at an even pace, 
necessary for stable output and stable 
employment at the maximum level. 
We have seen in the past that the 
profit drive tends to work in spurts. 
The ups and downs, so costly to busi- 
ness as well as labor, have always re- 
curred except in times of war. 

In looking back over our past ex- 
perience, we have found that the profit 
drive may, at times, become self-defeat- 
ing. That is when the eagerness for 
quicker and more immediate profit 
causes business to serve the few rather 
than the many. Serving the many 
means a lower immediate return and 
a longer wait for it. But it means more 
sales and ultimately a much larger re- 
turn for both the business and for the 
consumer. 

High profit per unit of production 
can easily become a deterrent to full 
output and full employment when 
profits are not put “back to work” into 
the productive economy. Almost all 
money paid out in wages, for example, 
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is used to pay for the wage-earner’s 
necessities of life. That money flows 
back into channels of business. The 
same may be true of profits if they 
are invested into new machinery or 
new plants, or if profits distributed as 
dividends are spent for goods and 
various services. 

However, there is a tendency for a 
part of ‘corporate profits to be held 
idle instead of being put to work. This 
tendency can be overcome in an econ- 
omy geared to high wages and low 
profits per unit of the product. This 
means that with expanding production, 
a larger portion of the benefits of the 
higher output would be passed on to 
the workers (those who spend all but 
a small portion of the money they re- 
ceive) in the form of higher wages, 
rather than being retained by the cor- 
poration (which may only spend a 
portion of the money it receives) in 
the form of higher profits. 

The establishment of a high-wage 
economy, able to provide the wage- 
earner with income sufficient to better 
his standard of living and make pos- 
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sible a steady expansion of production, 
has long been an objective of the 
American Federation of Labor. As 
we emerge trom the devastation and 
dislocation of war, it is that objective 
of constant betterment and growth 
that must guide us in our struggle to 
win the peace. 

Are we moving toward or away 
from that objective? Let us look at 
the past record and size up the future 
prospects of corporate profits. 

What we are mainly concerned with 
here are the profits of all corporations 
in the United States. This means cor- 
porate profits as determined by the 
Treasury Department for income-tax 
purposes. 

Each corporation is required to file 
an income tax statement (even if it 
doesn’t have to pay any tax). The 
statement includes all its income for 
the previous year, less all expenses 
allowed by the Treasury. Legitimate 
expenses include (but are not limited 
to): all wages and salaries, including 
the salaries of all corporation officers; 
all products and services bought; all 





depreciation charges for wear and tear 
on machinery, buildings and equip- 


-ment; and all interest on corporation 


debt. What is left, after these have 
been subtracted is profit, and is nor- 
mally called “profit before taxes.” 
After federal and state income taxes 
are paid, the remainder is called “profit 
after taxes” and is available for distri- 
bution to stockholders as dividends or 
for reinvestment in the corporation. 

The chart on the left, based on the 
figures reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows the course 
of all corporate profits in the United 
States in the past twenty-five years. 

Other data are available covering 
individual companies or specific in- 
dustries. In general, these show simi- 
lar trends, although each may differ in 
some respects. For example, profits 
for the radio industry would be com- 
paratively lower than the average in 
the Twenties, when the industry was 
still in its infancy, and comparatively 
higher for the Thirties and Forties. 

As a rule, profits of the smaller cor- 
porations are more irregular and have 
greater fluctuations than those of large 
corporations. The small corporation 
will show a relatively larger deficit in 
depression years and a relatively higher 
profit in prosperous years than one oi 
the corporate “giants.” The large cor- 
poration is likely to be more firmly 
established, to have achieved a certain 
stability in its operations and is not 
as seriously affected by changes in 
business conditions. 

The figures on which Chart I is 
based bring out these significant de 
velopments : 

(1) Steady increase in aggregate 
profits during the 1920’s with the pros- 
perity of those years, culminating in 
a high of $9.8 billion before taxes and 
$8.3 billion after taxes in 1929. 

(2) Sharp drop following the col- 
lapse in October, 1929, and extending 
until 1933. Profits after taxes in the 
red for three years. (This does not 
mean that all corporations lost mone} 
in these years ; rather, the corporation: 
that lost money lost more money than 
the others made.) 

(3) Slow rise through the next 
seven years through 1940, with drop 
in 1938 (corresponding to recession 
of that year), but profits each year 
below the 1929 level. 

(4) Sharp increase in profits dur- 
ing 1941-45. Even after deduction 0! 
wartime taxes (including excess profts 
tax) profits are higher than 1929. 

Let us examine these figures more 
closely. 


Profits in Peace and War 


The rapid rise in profits during the 
Twenties contributed substantially te 
the collapse of 1929. During that dec 
ade, this country developed the opp® 
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site of a high-wage, low profit econ- 
omy. The substantial increases in 
labor productivity achieved in those 
years were reflected, not so much in 
wage increases or lower prices but 
mainly in increased profits. This dis- 
proportionate increase in profits stim- 
ulated unhealthy speculation in the 
stock market and in real estate. Event- 
ually the bubble burst. 

As Chester Bowles puts it in his re- 
cent book, “Tomorrow Without Fear”: 


“This high level of profits largely 
explains the surface prosperity of the 
Twenties. It explains the lush spending 
at resorts and night clubs, the booming 
stock market. It explains, too, why 
that prosperity could not last and why 
the crash finally came. 

“If ever it has been demonstrated 
that prosperity cannot continue unless 
enough income is being distributed to 
all of us—farmers and workers as well 
as businessmen—to buy the increasing 
products of our increasingly efficient 
system, it was demonstrated in the 
Twenties. If we need any demonstra- 
tion of the fact that our economy can 
choke itself to death on too many 
profits, the Twenties provided that 
demonstration.” 

The collapse of 1929 brought with it 
a collapse in profits. Throughout the 
severe depression and the years of 
recovery, profits never reached the 
1929 level. By 1936 recovery was far 
enough advanced so that profits were 
again substantial, but not until the 
economy was spurred by arming for 
defense did profits approach the 1929 
level. By 1943 profits before taxes 
were about 2% times the 1929 figures. 
The wartime excess profits tax cut the 
figure for profits after taxes to about 
20 per cent above 1929. Profits for 
1944 as well as 1945 continued close 
to the 1943 high. 

The profit figures for recent years 

are likely to understate the true facts. 
Because final data are not yet avail- 
able, the profits have been estimated 
from samples drawn from the pub- 
lished reports of selected corporations. 
When more complete information be- 
comes available, it is likely to indicate 
substantial increases over the figures 
shown here. 
_Were wartime profits too high? 
Certainly some increase in profits 
through the years is only natural be- 
cause of the country’s growth and the 
greater annual output of our economy. 
When these factors are taken into ac- 
count, profits for the war years do not 
lox in quite so large, approximating 
tose for the boom year of 1929, but 
still much higher than the more normal 
years of 1926 or 1939. It must be re- 
membered that 1929 profits were highly 
abnormal and symptomatic of the then 
Impending crisis. 

Between 1939 and 1943, when war 
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production reached its peak, average 
corporate profits rose 128.2 per cent. 
War profits remained at an extremely 
high level for five years. Never be- 
fore in the history of our economy 
have U.S. corporations “had it so 
easy.” Their job was to get together 
workers, equipment, and raw materials 
and then let labor perform the actual 
production. And if there were any 
extraordinary expenses involved in this 
job, Uncle Sam was paying the bills. 
Now that V-J Day is behind us, the 
size of the war profits looms all the 
more important. We realize now that 
the high profit rate of the Twenties 
was one of the major causes of the 
1929 depression. In what ways will the 
high war profits help or hinder the 
maintenance of high and stable em- 
ployment in the future? What is the 
postwar outlook for profits? What is 
being done and what can be done to 
avoid a repetition of the distorted con- 
dition of profits in the Twenties? 

We cannot consider those wartime 
profits as so much “water over the 
dam” so far as our economic system 
is concerned. A large part of these 
profits were not distributed to stock- 
holders as dividends, but instead were 
“plowed back” or reinvested in the 
corporations concerned. This is illus- 
trated by the following figures: 


to finance plant expansion or purchase 
of new equipment and machinery. If 
these idle funds were not available, 
the corporation would have to obtain 
any needed money by borrowing from 
the savings of other individuals (either 
directly by selling its bonds to indi- 
viduals who have savings, or indirectly 
by borrowing from the banks which 
hold the savings of individuals). Thus, 
the availability of these liquid assets 
may result in “idle money” in the 
form of savings not “put to work” in 
our economy. The holdings of liquid 
assets resulting from the war profits 
makes the problem of utilizing idle 
money or savings just that much more 
difficult to solve. e 


The Outlook for the Future 


The end of the war naturally 
brought many changes in business con- 
ditions. Government contracts were 
drastically cut. Many industries had 
to reconvert from wartime to peace- 
time products. Price control and wage 
stabilization rules were changed. Since 
\-J Day, the newspapers have been 
full of businessmen’s complaints: they 
can’t get materials, they have to pay 
higher wages, and the OPA won’t 
allow them to raise their prices to a 
point where they can make a living. 
The general effect of this plaintive 








PROFITS AFTER TAXES AND NET DIVIDENDS FOR ALL CORPORATIONS 


Yea Profits After Taxes Net Dividends Per Cent of Profits 
¢ (In Billions of Dollars) Paid Out in Dividends 
ge Seer 8.3 5.8 69.9 
SS 9.9 4.3 43.4 
DCs és conc a<« 9.8 4.5 45.9 
A a ra 9.1 4.5 49.5 


Even though during the war years, 
profits after taxes were substantially 
higher than 1929, dividends paid out 
were more than 20 per cent below 
1929. 

All this money that was not distrib- 
uted as dividends has been accumulat- 
ing in the form of cash, corporate 
bank deposits, and U.S. government 
bonds. All three types of holdings can 
be used for the payment of current 
debts. Because they are held on tap, 
ready to flow at a moment’s notice, 
such holdings are called “liquid assets.” 

Chart II, on the next page, traces 
the increase in corporate liquid assets 
during the past six years. This chart 
shows a fourfold increase in liquid 
assets between 1939 and 1945. Some 
increase would be considered sound be- 
cause the need for readily available 
funds has risen over this period, but 
the increase that actually took place 
went far beyond this need. 

This increase in liquid assets has 
this important effect on the economy : 
the extra money which a corporation 
has available in the bank can be used 








chorus has been to create the general 
impression that business as a whole 
has been so crippled during the past 
year that any firm was lucky to eke out 
a bare existence. To what extent is this 
impression justified ? 

Although the average worker’s take- 
home pay has been drastically cut by 
down-grading and the loss of overtime 
payments if not by actual unemploy- 
ment resulting from the reconversion 
period, the supply of goods and serv- 
ices has far from matched the demand 
for goods and services sustained by 
high employment. Returning veterans 
who had to reestablish themselves in 
civilian life and continuing farm pros- 
perity also helped to keep consumer 
demand high. 

Of course, there have been recon- 
version difficulties, and in some cases, 
quite serious ones. For the most part, 
though, these have been confined to a 
few industries. Unemployment in the 
spring of 1946, according to govern- 
ment estimates, was less than one- 
third of the government forecasts made 
after V-J Day. Strikes have closed 
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plants in a few industries where man- 
agement was more intent on returning 
to the “open shop” drive of the 1920s 
than in genuine collective bargaining 
over the union’s wage demands. How- 
ever, most of these strikes were brief 
and have had no far-reaching effect on 
America’s reconversion effort as a 
whole. The great majority of business 
firms have been able to set new pro- 
duction and sales records, and roll up 
the profits in the process. 

At the present time the prospect for 
profits is bright. Profits for 1945 were 
only slightly below the wartime peak. 
For 1946 sample figures are available 
for the first three months of the year. 
These are summarized by the table on 
Page 9. 

For the most part, this constitutes 
an amazing record. Here, for the 
period which was supposed to be the 
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worst for American business, we find 
that for the majority of key industries 
profits after taxes are higher in 1946 
than in 1945. 

Let us look more closely at the spe- 
cific industries which did poorly dur- 
ing this period. Take, for example, 
the four manufacturing industries 
which operated at a loss—electrical 
machinery, motor vehicles, motor ve- 
hicle parts and accessories, and rail- 
way equipment. Each of these indus- 
tries experienced severe reconversion 
problems during this quarter. Their 
reconversion problems are now solved 
and will not hinder operations during 
the rest of 1946. By the end of July, 
automobile output, for example, reached 
87,000 cars a week, or the annual rate 
of 4,500,000 cars. 

The overall picture presented by 
these figures is that profits for this 


postwar reconversion period are much 
higher than anyone, in business or in 
government, ever expected. Moreover, 
there is every indication that, unless 
prices get completely out of hand, in 
the next two or three years production 
of reconverted industries will be as- 
sured a high rate of profit. 


What Is Congress Doing About This? 


In view of the high war profits and 
the threat that they constitute to a bal- 
anced economy and the prospect of 
inordinately high profits in the imme- 
diate future, it is natural to ask what 
action Congress has taken or can take 
to remedy this condition. 

The history of Congressional action 
concerning corporate profits has too 
frequently been a history of coopera- 
tion with, rather than regulation of 
corporations. The chief instrument 
which Congress can apply against high 
profits is the corporate income tax. 
The application of this tax is a tech- 
nical subject. The average citizen has 
difficulty in understanding it and there- 
fore he does not express himself on 
pending tax legislation. 

At the start of the war, Congress 
passed an excess profits tax, but the 
methods of calculating the excess in- 
come were so devised that they allowed 
corporations to keep a very liberal per- 
centage of their total income, far more 
than a progressive minority of Con- 
gress had proposed. When the war 
was over, Congress quickly took the 
first opportunity to repeal the war- 
time excess profits tax. This, more 
than anything else, has made possible 
the continued high profits after taxes 
in 1946. 

In addition Congress by special ac- 
tion has given certain tax privileges 
to corporations in connection with 
their wartime finances. These pro- 
visions affected corporate taxes by 
allowing corporations to do the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Obtain tax credits by writing 
off completely the cost of any emer- 
gency war facilities, plant or equip- 
ment, which had been built for war 
production. Previously the allowed 
amortization, or depreciation write-off, 
rate was 20 per cent per year, but by 
this special provision, this could be 
raised sufficiently so that by September 
1945, the write-off would equal 100 per 
cent. The amount of this amortization 
could then be considered a legitimate 
business expense, with resulting tax re- 
ductions, even though the particular 
facility would be valuable and useful 
in peacetime. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board, the corporations gained 
a total of $1%% to $2 billion in tax 
credits as.a result. 

(2) Obtain tax credits by “carry- 
ing back” any unused excess profits 
tax credit for 1945 or 1946. In other 
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words, a corporation which shows for 
1945 or 1946 a net loss or a net income 
lower than the “normal” rate of profit 
permitted by the excess profits tax is 
permitted to apply any unused tax 
credit by claiming a refund on the 
excess profits taxes paid in 1943 and 
1944. It is this provision which en- 
abled many corporations to fight strikes 
with money from the U.S. Treasury. 
In addition, there is at the present 
time a movement to repeal completely 
the existing corporate income tax. It is 
clear from all these actions that Con- 
gress has not been restraining profits 
from a dangerously disproportionate 
rise. 

Labor, as the largest group in Amer- 


ica, has the most to lose if, in the 
present crucial test, this nation fails 
to achieve an economy able to sustain 
full and stable employment. The 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates have been working toward 
this goal by raising the general level 
of wages through collective bargain- 
ing. Wages must be kept high and 
must rise continually with increases 
in labor productivity if the worker 
is to have sufficient income to buy 
the products of his labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has been equally insistent that Congress 
act on a comprehensive program of tax 
and other fiscal policies designed to in- 
sure a full employment economy. This 


program must provide for effective 
minimum wage standards, broadened 
social security and a broad expansion of 
investment into much-needed housing. 
Through sound taxation of corporate 
income it can keep peacetime profits in 
balance with the rest of the economy, 
as a means of replacing the ups and 
downs of the past with steady, stable 
growth. 

High wages and low profit per unit of 
production, resulting in a greater total 
income for all consumers and a greater 
aggregate profit for business, are in- 
dispensable to the lasting postwar 
prosperity which is the wish of every 
war veteran, every businessman, every 
farmer and every worker. 


OUR BiG PUSH LV DIXIE 


By GEORGE L. GOOGE 


Coordinator, Southern Organizing Campaign 


ing drive in the South is coming 
along in most satisfactory fash- 
ion. The groundwork has been laid, 
our organizers are hard at work and 
enthusiastic new members are enter- 
ing the labor movement every day. 
The job of combining all the re- 
sources of the American Federation 
of Labor in the entire South is a tre- 
mendous one, but with the complete 
cooperation of international unions, 
state and city groups, local and federal! 
unions, our complex structure is being 
welded into a solid, irresistible force 
which will carry us to our goal. 
More than 100 new local unions 
have been chartered since the 
drive began a few weeks ago. 
Simultaneous campaigns are un- 
der way in a dozen localities. In 
time we expect to have 250 to 300 
campaigns in motion at one time. 
In a particularly important 
election conducted at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, 2,000 em- 
ployes of the Cities Service Re- 
finery have chosen the American 
Federation of Labor as their bar- 
gaining agent. At Savannah, 
Georgia, 800 employes of Ameri- 
can Can have voted for the 
American Federation of Labor. 
In the Kingsport, Tennessee, 
area, organizers have been en- 
couraged by the action of the en- 
tire force of city employes, 186 
individuals, who selected the 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ploves to represent them. The 
Savannah, Rome, Asheville and 


ing A. F. of L.’s all-out organiz- 
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Atlanta police departments also have 
asked for American Federation of 
Labor charters. 

The United Automobile Workers, 
A. F. of L., have won an election at the 
Louisville plant of Devoe-Reynolds, 
where 500 workers are employed. Em- 
ployes of the Georgia Kaolin Company 
at Dry Branch, Georgia, are to be rep- 
resented by the Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers as the result of a 
recent 320-to-2i vote. 

Some 100 taxi drivers in Lexington, 
Kentucky, have applied for a charter 
and the employes of the Henry I. 


Seigel Company, Fulton, Kentucky, 
have voted to affiliate with the United 
Garment Workers. 

The Doten Silk Mills in Alabama and 
the Orangebury Cotton Mills in South 
Carolina, with 300 and 200 employes, 
respectively, have become affiliated with 
the Textile Workers. Incidentally the 
Textile Workers are active in a score 
of towns and have petitioned for nine 
important elections. 

Willie Dudley, a Negro employe of 
the Gordon Clay Company, Gordon, 


Georgia, was recently flogged by 
hooded men who said they were 
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He refused to abandon his 
membership in the Cement, Lime and 


Klansmen. 


Gypsum Workers. Having recovered 
from the assault, Dudley has gone 
back on the job. Several organizers 
were rushed to the town. Dudley now 
has the satisfaction of seeing most of 
his 475 fellow employes in the union. 


Hooded men told Willie Dudley 
to quit Cement Workers Union. 
They flogged him. But he still 
has his card, is back at work 


In the Tampa area ten new 
local unions were organized 
in a few weeks. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 new members 
were enrolled in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The 
new groups include school 
teachers, meat cutters, car- 
penters, box makers, insur- 
ance agents, truck drivers, 
office workers, cellophane 
workers in cigar factories and 
retail clerks. The Florida mem- 
bership drive is under the 
leadership of J. L. Rhodes, 
A. F. of L. organizer, and 
James A. Harper of West 
Palm Beach, who is also presi- 
dent of the State Federation of 
Labor. The campaign in Flori- 
da is in full swing. 

At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council is engaged 
in a hot battle for bargaining rights 
for the 35,000 employes of four cor- 
porations. James F. Barrett, coordi- 


nator of the campaign, has had more- 


than his share of troubles because of 
the attitude of Army authorities and 


National Health Program Is Urged 


HE United States is in grave need 

of a national health program based 
on a system of prepaid medical care, 
a bipartisan Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee has reported following a three- 
year study of national health require- 
ments. 

The group told the Senate that the 
40 per cent rate of physical disqualifi- 
cations from war service should prove 
a “costly lesson.” It strongly urged a 
national program “financed by re- 
quired contributions to the social se- 
curity fund and by payments from 
general tax revenues.” 

The committee declared that in 1944 
the average American family spent 
$100 a year for medical care, and that 
rural families received much less medi- 
cal aid than those in urban areas. The 
report revealed that families whose 
annual income was less than $1000 
averaged 11.6 days of illness yearly, 
but had only 2,2 doctor and clinic calls. 
Families with over $3000 annual in- 
come, however, averaged but 6.7 sick- 
days while receiving between 3 and 5.5 
doctor visits. 

Disabling illnesses lasting a week or 
more for which no doctor’s care was 
received made up 22 per cent of the 
cases in families under $1000 yearly 
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income, but only 11 per cent in the 
$5000-and-up bracket. 

The report said that at present only 
2.5 per cent of the American people 
are covered by comprehensive medical 
care plans including both doctor’s care 
in home, hospital and office and hos- 
pital service. Another 10 per cent have 
part of their doctor’s fees covered, 
usually in hospitalized illness only, 
whereas another 12.5 per cent have 
their hospital fees covered. Thus, only 
25 per cent of the nation is given even 
partial prepaid care. 

As for commercial health and acci- 
dent insurance policies, the report said 
about 8,000,000 persons were covered 
by group agreements in 1944 and these 
were principally hospital and surgical. 
Commercial companies paid out only 
40 per cent of their receipts in 1943 to 
individual sickness and accident policy 
holders, because of what the report 
terms “high expense loadings”—ad- 
ministrative and promotional costs. 

The people who most need the. pro- 
tection of whatever prepaid systems 
are now available are not getting it, 
the report said. 

Among rural families, the percent- 
age at all income levels belonging to 
some form of non-profit medical care 


three of the four companies involved, 
The Army forbade the printing of 
literature without a “preview” and 
even demanded the right to censor 
the local labor paper at Knoxville. 
Organizers were not permitted to visit 
the workers at their homes nor were 
they allowed to meet them at the plant 
gates. 

_ As the result of a meeting in Wash- 
ington attended by President Green, 
Secretary of War Patterson. and my- 
self, an additional meeting was ar- 
ranged with Major General Leslie 
Groves, director of Oak Ridge, and 
most of the difficulties which beset the 
Federation representatives were re- 
moved. All censorship bans were 
lifted and 60 Federation representa- 
tives will be screened by Army authori- 
ties and permitted to meet the workers 
at the gates. 

We have a large percentage of the 
workers signed and are receiving addi- 
tional hundreds of membership cards 
every day. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has ordered elections held 
August 20-22. 

The accelerated Southern organiz- 
ing campaign is producing results. 
Instances where our program has been 
questioned have been exceedingly rare. 
I am confident that we shall reach our 
goal of 1,000,000 new members. 


by Senate Group 


group is well below 5 per cent. Urban 
dwellers are less than 10 per cent en- 
rolled in the income bracket below 
$1000; 15 per cent at $1500-$2000, 
but 30 per cent at $3000-$5000. 

The report said America does not 
“rank at the head of the list in any of 
the major health indexes, but even if 
we did, it would not excuse our health 
failings. Even before modern medicine 
had reached its present peak of com- 
plexity and specialization the fee-for- 
service did not meet the nation’s health 
needs.” Now, it said, “it inhibits the 
full use of modern preventive medi- 
cine since it forces most people to wait 
until they are seriously ill before going 
to a doctor.” 

The cost of a compulsory prepaid 
medical care system, the report said, 
“will not be greater than that of our 
present inefficient and wasteful fee- 
for-service system. According to lead- 
ing experts, the charge to the average 
family under a national health insur- 
ance program will actually be less than 
it pays now, partly because the em- 
plover and the government will both 
contribute to the fund. It is noteworthy 
that the labor organizations * * * are 
among the staunchest supporters of 
national health insurance.” 
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The Housing bill ts Shelved 


Millions Need Homes, but Committee Isn’t Interested 


T 10 o'clock on the morning of 
A July 29, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committeeof the House of 
Representatives filed into the large com- 
mittee room on the third floor of the 
marble-faced House Office Building in 
Washington. Committee members made 
their way to their accustomed places on 
the dais, behind the curved committee 
table. The witness chair, the press 
table, the rows of broad-backed chairs 
for the public were empty. The com- 
mittee was meeting in executive session. 
Along the committee table, neatly 
placed before each member by the clerk, 
were copies of a bill. The committee had 
gathered to act on this bill. At the top 
of each copy the number of the bill 
stood out in bold letters: S. -1592. It 
was the postwar housing bill. Labor’s 
bill. The veterans’ bill. Your bill. 

“The Congress hereby declares——” 
the bill read. The words of the Con- 
gressional declaration were simple, its 
meaning clear. “The general welfare 
and security of the nation and the health 
and living standards of its people re- 
quire ” Americans require, the bill 
said : need, must have. 

. a production of residential con- 
struction and related community de- 
velopment sufficient to remedy the 
serious housing shortage . . .” Building 
homes. For couples, for kids, for old 
people. For soldiers returned from 
overseas. For their families. Now they 
were cramped in crowded rooms. With 
no place to move, no place to go. Look- 
ing for homes. Hoping for homes. 

. to eliminate slums,” said the 
lill. Crime - breeding, disease - ridden 
slums. Ought to clean them up ; rebuild 
them. 

“... to realize as soon as feasible the 
goal...” The goal? What is America’s 
housing goal ? 

“. . . the goal of a decent home for 
every American family . . .” A good, 
clean place to live, even for the poorest. 

". .. and to develop and redevelop 
communities . . .” 

"... $0 as to advance the growth and 
wealth of the nation.” Rebuild America. 
Make it a better place for all of us. 

Building new homes, the bill also 
said, “is necessary to enable the con- 
struction industry to make its full con- 
tribution toward an economy of full 
production and full employment . . .” 
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. with private enterprise encour- 
aged to serve as large a part of the total 
need as it can.” 

Neatly laid before each Congressman 
was America’s postwar housing pro- 
gram. 

It was the last week of the session. 
Through the large French windows 
framed by heavy draperies the rising 
curve of the Capitol dome rose glisten- 
ing white over the green treetops. In 


the unusually cool, sunny Juiy morning 
air outside, one could hear a child's 
laughter, the rattle of a streetcar, the 
distant drone of a plane. 

Inside the room the committeemen 
argued. It was too late, some said. 
Time to go home. No time to bother 
about the housing shortage. But what 
about the veterans, others said, about 
workers, about children? Too late, 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Union Responsibility 


S UNIONS grow in numbers and exercise 
rights, they are no longer groups of under- 
privileged citizens demanding a hearing and 
opportunity. The union becomes an accepted 
institution performing functions in industry and 
society and must assume proportionate respon- 
sibility for national welfare. 


Collective bargaining is the method upon 
which unions rely for dealing with their major 
problems. Collective bargaining results in mu- 
tual agreements after consideration of the facts 
involved in work relations and their interpreta- 
tion by the two parties to the contract. The 
primary consideration of all unions should be to 
strengthen and improve collective bargaining 
procedures and to widen the field to which the 
procedures apply. Collective bargaining is the 
keystone of union authority. For effectiveness 
it must operate in the spirit of cooperation and 
good faith. Basic, long-time decisions must take 
into consideration national welfare as well as 
the welfare of those immediately concerned. 


Our country is now in an emergency period, 
shifting from war conditions in which there was 
a scarcity of civilian commodities over to max- 
imum production of needed supplies. The dan- 
ger of inflationary price increases with runaway 
inflation imposes the need for caution on all 
responsible groups and makes imperative team- 
play in the common interest. 


There are in operation forces promoting con- 
fusion as to facts in our economy and the degree 
of probable inflation as steps in discrediting col- 
lective bargaining and making it inoperative. 
Upon trade unionists individually as well as 
upon their unions rests responsibility for main- 
taining discipline and good faith necessary to 
insure the continued usefulness of collective bar- 
gaining. Our proposals should be economically 
sound and adapted tc the emergency to assure 
long-time progress. Policies should square with 
current commitments. 


By following such policies, Federation unions 
are strengthening their reputation for dependa- 
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bility and are raising wage rates to compensate 
their members for increased productivity. With- 
out breaking contractual relations or interrupt- 
ing production, new agreements have been 
signed with substantial increases. It is equally 
important that these unions have maintained 
sound relationships with their employers and are 
in a position to facilitate further gains. Cellec- 
tive bargaining develops into an established cus- 
tom and strikes are fewer. But the strike may 
be the only way to establish new rights and to 
extend the scope of collective bargaining. It is 
essential to the maintenance of collective bar- 
gaining. 


Peace Conference 


HE OUTSTANDING achievement of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers held in 
Paris a few weeks ago was the decision to call 
a European Peace Conference. The Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting also resulted in a clearer 
understanding of the differences between demo- 


cratic objectives and procedures and the meth- 
ods of the U.S.S.R. 


Peace is essential for a return to normal living 
and work. It precedes the withdrawal of armies 
of occupation. Soviet armies live on the land 
and have been largely occupied in seizing cap- 
ital goods and exporting material to the U-S.S.R. 
Accompanying the army is the NKVD — the 
secret police—which enables 3 per cent of the 
population to hold the rest under control. 


At Paris the Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., 
apparently without embarrassment, repudiated 
the Potsdam agreement with respect to policies 
for Germany and declared for “unity” and con- 
tinued industrialization of that country, with 
$10 billion in reparations for his country! 
Reparation payments provide an excuse for 
continued controls. 

The European Peace Conference has brought 
together representatives of twenty-one nations 
exclusive of the enemy nations. Fixing of the 
peace terms will be largely.in the hands of the 
major powers. 

As our Secretary of State commented, the 
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understandings reached by the Foreign Min- 
isters were far from what they should have been, 
but they were the best to which agreement could 
be secured. The smaller countries may secure 
concessions at Paris. Even bad terms of peace 
are better than the present conditions of war. 
There is always the possibility that bad terms 
will prove unenforceable and become void. The 
return to normal conditions with peace pro- 
vides hope. 

The contrast in the basic philosophies of Rus- 
sia and Western Europe, which reflects past ex- 
perience as well as a way of life, results in some- 
what startling differences in procedures and ap- 
proach. Western representatives, schooled te 
the principle of responsibility and guided by 
ethical mandates, find abrupt and unexplained 
reversals of major policies at least a surprise 
that raises a question of good faith. Expediency 
is no safe substitute for justice if we are seeking 
lasting peace. Stable relationships cannot be 
developed if parties to contracts deliberately 
plot to defeat world cooperation and reverse the 
terms of agreement without conference or notice 
to other parties concerned. Responsibility for 
contracts is the basis upon which society organ- 
izes security and progress. 

Differences in experiences and in ways of life 
complicate the organization and the functioning 
of the United Nations, and whatever degree of 
success we have will depend upon our ability to 
make compromises representative of the highest 
rather than the lowest ethical standards strug- 
gling for acceptance. 

The world must find ways of cooperation. 
Our responsibility is to keep the way open for 
increasing acceptance of principles of human 
rights and freedom with responsibility for wise 
use of rights. 


International C.P. Line 


N THE recent past, leading Communists 

of Brazil and Mexico have declared that, 

in case of war with the U.S.S.R., their loyalty 

would be with the Soviets, not their home coun- 

tries. In Canada, Communists turned over se- 

cret information in their charge to officials of 
the U.S.S.R. 

To Latin America we are presented as “im- 
perialists.” A scion of a wealthy Mexican family 
has been privileged to receive a sizable grant 
from the government over a number of years, to 
use for a workers’ school. The “school” has lan- 


guished, but the recipient of the grant has de-. 


veloped a political machine operating through- 
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out Latin America in cooperation with the 
international Communist Party. By uniting 
various groups of workers in Latin American 
countries in a Latin American labor organiza- 
tion, this man became their spokesman in the 
I.L.O. and the W.F.T.U. Returning from 
Moscow, he attacked the United States as “im- 
perialistic.” 

The network of Communist papers in the 
Western Hemisphere is publishing a growing 
volume of propaganda and misrepresentation 
originating in Moscow. The policy of Pan- 
American security by cooperation is assailed as 
a manifestation of a desire of the U.S. for power. 


These propagandists are dangerous. They 
welcome every troubled situation as an oppor- 
tunity to foment more trouble, never as an oppor- 
tunity to adjust differences and work for peace. 

The labor movement and the government of 
the United States cannot ignore Communist 
activity directed from Moscow as something 
with which they do not have to deal. It is 
aggressively present in all our relations and an 
issue upon which there can be no compromise. 


Time to Keep Steady 


NFLATION lies ahead. The degree of 
inflation depends on public policy deter- 
mined by Congress and upon all the policy-mak- 
ing groups constituting our economy. Impelled 
by the price increase in steel—a key commod- 
ity—prices of commodities utilizing steel in- 
creased proportionately. Other increases fol- 
lowed. Thousands of increases which the 
OPA had in process when it became inopera- 
tive have been ordered and more will follow. 
The Decontrol Board, which may lift price ceil- 
ings or order commodities back under control, 
will exert a stabilizing influence. 

Organized labor also has its responsibility. 
Everything we can do to stabilize the situation 
so that prices do not get out of hand will help 
us as well as everybody else. 

Above all, labor must do everything within its 
province to increase production of scarce com- 
modities needed here and abroad. We must get 
food and clothing to those in need and must help 
countries across the sea to resume production to 
supply their needs. Upset economies and cur- 
rencies in other countries contribute to inflation 
here and increase our expenditures. 

Our objective is stable work with stable in- 
comes, which we can spend at stable prices for 
the things we want. 
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The Blacksmiths 


By ROY HORN 


President, International Brotherhood 


of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 


HERE can be no mistaking to- 
day’s grave danger of an eco- 


nomic upset. The handwriting is 
on the wall. It can be read quite plainly. 
The organized workers represented 
by the American Federation of Labor 
do not want chaos and misery. What 
they do want is a termination of the 
existing economic uncertainty and the 
assurance of uninterrupted employ- 
ment. These basic desires are fully 
shared by the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers. 
I have endeavored to impress upon 
our members and field workers the im- 
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portance of exercising sound judgment 
and avoiding the snares sometimes cun- 
ningly planned by the foes of trade 
unionism. Troubles in labor’s ranks 
that weaken the workers’ organizations 
are naturally a great joy to our ene- 
mies, They scheme and plot ways of 
achieving this nefarious objective. 
Wise trade unionists don’t let them- 
selves get caught in the traps set out 
by labor’s ill-wishers. 

When \V-J Day arrived, our mem- 
bers began to prepare themselves for 
the inevitable change. Our local unions, 
district councils and railroad system 
federations drafted demands for wage 


increases to meet the mounting cost of 
living. They also presented proposals 
for bettering shop conditions. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able 
to report that our union’s negotiating 
committees—vice presidents, interna- 
tional representatives, business agents 
and others—have been very successful. 
And I am proud of the fact that in 
many large industrial forge plants, 
where our heavy forgers, heaters, help- 
ers and others are employed, the em- 
ployers are giving marked attention to 
this class of mechanics, recognizing in 
them abilities that used to be ignored. 
Industry is anxious to secure skilled 
men who qualify under this classifica- 
tion, and our heavy forger mechanics 
are now having a whole lot to say 
about their wage rates. 

Industry's clamor today is for pro- 
duction and speed. What is advertised 
as high-speed equipment is popular 
with the employer. He wants “shop 
speed with minimum costs.” This type 
of equipment will be found in many 
railroad shops and elsewhere. 

Fast, powerful hammers need highly 
skilled mechanics to operate them. 
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Where these men work we can show 
earnings of $3.50 per hour, with help- 
ers receiving $2.45. I mention these 
rates purposely to demonstrate what 
the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers has done, as an organization, for 
this class of mechanics in the important 
drop forge industry. We now see and 
also recognize the vast change in this 
branch of our trade, where mighty, 
high-speed hammers and presses are 
used for quicker and superior produc- 
tion. 

The Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor has 
rendered splendid service to our con- 
tract shop mechanics and helpers since 
\-] Day, when the federal government 
moved out of most of the work and 
shifted wage negotiations back into the 
laps of the employers and workers. 
The aim of organized labor in collec- 
tive bargaining is to secure a just 
agreement on wages and working con- 
ditions. 

1 have often said that the ideal 
American home rests upon the ideal 
American wage. Let it be known, to 
the credit of the Railway Employes 
Department of the A. F. of L., that 
its officers and general chairmen of 
the shop crafts have made an enviable 
record in the struggle to win the afore- 
mentioned type of wage for the work- 
ers represented. Our members work- 
ing in the blacksmith department today 
enjoy the wage increases, vacations 
and other benefits called for in the 
national railway agreement. 

Our organization has been doing 
everything within its power to assist 
the returning servicemen. Efforts are 
put forth to make sure that they re- 
ceive proper consideration, are fairly 
classified and are paid the present-day 
wage rates. Records in our general 
office show that the veterans are re- 
turning to our trade in large numbers 
throughout the. United States and 
Canada. 

At the beginning of last month I 
observed my twentieth year as general 
president. When I assumed the office, 
financial distress had sent us down the 
toboggan to where recovery seemed 
almost impossible. I then began to 
formulate plans which I knew were 
both practical and possible and, with 
the assistance of our general secretary- 
treasurer, William F. Kramer, we put 
them into operation. In due time we 
pulled ourselves out of the financial 
mire. Our membership began to come 
back, 

| was determined that our brother- 
hood would renew its struggle for 
shorter working hours and an honest 
wage. As time passed, encouraging 
resiilts could be seen. Our members 
have prospered and the future holds 
even brighter prospects. 
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I have always contended that shorter 
hours would foster greater happiness in 
family life and that better compensa- 
tion for the wage-earner would mean 
better education for the young. I was 
often ridiculed for my“statements. At 
times I was branded “an agitator.” I 
never lost sight of the fact that, while 
the blacksmith’s trade was the oldest 
metal trade in existence and its wage 
rate was always a little higher than 
those of other metal trades, more and 
better education was needed and event- 
ually must come. 

Recently one of the Chicago news- 
papers carried a story regarding the 
newly elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard. He was quoted as saying: 

“The 40-hour week will eventually 
become a 35-hour week, leaving almost 
twice as many hours to be devoted to 
family and civic life, marketing, read- 
ing and recreation as to work.” 

What satisfaction I derived from 
that statement! 

There is a great deal more to the 
blacksmith’s trade today than there was 
back in the simple anvil and hammer 
days. The trade embraces many dif- 
ferent branches. A modern blacksmith 
has to be a highly skilled mechanic. 

In the years to come I look for 
greater advancement in our trade for 
the reason that the younger generation 
will gradually take over and they will 
be better educated and better qualified 
to cope with industry. 

All the veteran executives in the 
American Federation of Labor were 
developed in the School of Hard 
Knocks ; they had no other choice. My 
early training was in contract or small 
shops. Then I went on to railroad 
shops and steamboating under the 
United States government. Later I 
became a business agent in St. Louis 
and subsequently I was elected a vice- 
president and traveled extensively for 
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our trade. I honestly believe I have 
covered the most important branches of 
our trade. 

We call this going through the Uni- 
versity of Experience. You have to 
earn it and learn it. I cannot be bought 
in a game or gamble. 

It was the hard knocks in those days 
that made .us practice trade unionism. 
For we realized that a union could only 
be what its members made it—no more, 
no less. If the union lacked life, the 
members themselves were to blame. 

Think of blacksmiths receiving 35 to 
40 cents an hour in those days and put- 
ting in ten to twelve hours a day. These 
were the top rates ; where there was no 
union the rates were much lower. 

Since then we have come a long way. 
Our gains must be preserved and as 
time passes we must go on to further 
economic advancement. The _ black- 
smiths’ story is one of progress, And it 
shall continue to be a story of progress. 











Tom Moore 
Dies at 67 


Tom Moore, who retired four years 
ago after twenty-five years of service 
as president of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, died July 6 at his 
home in Ottawa. He was 67. 

Born in Leeds, England, he came to 
Canada in 1909 and joined the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. His rise was rapid. 

Brother Moore made many impor- 
tant contributions to the growth of 
organized labor in Canada. He repre- 
sented his country at labor conferences 
in Washington, London, Geneva and 
Amsterdam. For many years he served 
on the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
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EYNOTING the convention of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes, William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, charged that Congress 
has betrayed the American people and 
expressed deep disappointment that 
“the victory we won at such heavy cost 
has not yet brought us the security in 
world or domestic affairs which we 
were assured would follow.” 

The convention was held in Detroit 
last month. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful gatherings in the union’s history. 

“All of us are deeply disappointed,” 
Mr. Green said, “that the na- 
tions of the world have thus far 
been unable to conclude a just 
and lasting peace. The constant 
quarrels at international confer- 
ences, the selfish pressure for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement and the 
virtual abandonment of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms 
can only confirm our fears that 
the seeds of another war are even 
now being sown. 

“On the home front the picture 
is scarcely more encouraging. In- 
flation threatens. Full production 
and full employment are still dis- 
tant objectives. No progress has 
been made toward giving the 
American people firmer protec- 
tion against the hazards of pov- 
erty, illness and economic depres- 
sion. Furious assaults have been 
made by reactionary forces in 
Congress and in the state legis- 
latures against the basic freedoms 
of American workers and their 
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trade unions. Congress failed utterly 
to provide for human needs during re- 
conversion. 

“The President asked amendments 
to the Social Security Act to broaden 
the coverage and increase the benefits. 
This was not done. The President 
called for the retention of the U. S. 
Employment Service in the federal gov- 
ernment, at least during the transition. 
This was refused. The President urged 
the adoption of a comprehensive health 
and medical care program. Congress 
failed to enact such a program. The 
President requested amendments to the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act to increase 
substantially the level of minimum 
wages. This proposal has been laid 
aside. 

“The President requested the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission. That re- 
quest went unheeded. The President 
recommended the enactment of an ef- 
fective Full Employment bill. Instead, 
Congress approved a bill which falls 
dismally short of its purpose. 

“Each and every one of these fail- 
ures of this Congress to discharge its 
public responsibility has directly con- 
tributed to the tension and industrial 
unrest in mines, factories and shops 
throughout the nation.” 

Greatest progress in the organiza- 
tion’s history was reported at the con- 





J. F. McNamara, Firemen and Oilers’ chieftain, welcomes William Green 
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vention. Gains in membership, finan- 
cial strength and improved working 
conditions were reported by President 
Elmer E. Milliman. 


Outstanding among the achieve- 
ments, in the opinion of the 600 dele- 
gates in attendance, was the fact that 
the union now has 95 per cent of the 
nation’s railroad mileage covered in 
contracts, with nearly 100 per cent 
representation in Canada. 


The convention pledged retaliation 
at the polls against legislators who 
wrecked effective price control. Presi- 
dent Milliman was authorized to launch 
a new wage movement, in cooperation 
with other rail labor chiefs, in the 
event living costs continue to soar. 

Elimination of substandard 
housing conditions for waymen 
was demanded. A resolution call- 
ing for correction of the situation 
said many workers are compelled 
to live in congested and unsani- 
tary living quarters. Some even 
use discarded boxcars, the resolu- 
tion disclosed. 

The delegates pledged support 
to the United Nations, but cited 
the lack of real labor representa- 
tion as a weakness in the setup of 
the new world organization. 

A campaign to win equal pay 
for equal work on all railroads 
was endorsed by the convention. 
The delegates condemned exist- 
ing inequalities in wage scales, 
with more than 600 variations in 
job classifications. 

“There is nothing in mainten- 
ance of way work to justify the 
discriminatory wage policies 
which exist,” President Milliman 
said. “A 120-pound rail weighs 
120 pounds in the North, in the 
South, in the East and in the 
West. A track jack is still a track 
jack, whether used in Pennsyl- 
vania or Alabama.” 


FIREMEN AND OILERS 


Increased social security coverage 
and establishment of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission were urged 
by the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. The delegates also called for 
more extensive railroad retirement 
benefits. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressed the convention, which was held 
at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago. 
John F. McNamara was reelected to 
the presidency and Joseph P. Clark 
was elected secretary-treasurer, suc- 
ceeding the late John Clinton. 

In his address to the conclave Mr. 
Green cited the problems which have 
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convention. 


arisen since the end of the war. Re- 
calling recent efforts of some members 
of Congress to shackle the labor move- 
ment, the A. F. of L. chieftain warned: 

“They can try, but labor will rebel 
and never yield.” 

A plan under which international 
officers and veteran employes of the 
union may retire and receive a sub- 
stantial portion of their salaries was 
endorsed by the convention. 


TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN 


A vigorous stand in opposition to 
strikes or threats of strikes against the 
federal government was taken by the 
recent convention of the International 
Engineers, 


Federation of Technical 


President Richard Walsh (left) is host at the Theatrical Stage Emplo 
Guests are William Green and Illinois’ Governor D. H. Green 


Architects and Draftsmen. The parley 
was held in Washington. 

The delegates urged the passage of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to pro- 
vide housing for the millions who need 
homes and also endorsed other meas- 
ures on thé American Federation of 
Labor’s legislative program. A study 
was ordered of the practicability of a 
30-hour week in industry. 

President Foster J. Pratt was re- 
elected. C. L. Rosemund, former presi- 
dent, was named first vice-president. 


GLOVE WORKERS 


The International Glove Workers 
Union held a most successful conven- 
tion at Champaign, Illinois. 

An educational program, larger 
death benefits and improvements in the 
Social Security “Act were backed in 
resolutions. 


President Thomas Durian and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Joseph C. Goodfel- 
low were reelected by acclamation. 


COLORADO STATE 


Amendment of the State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act and repeal of 
the state’s so-called Labor Peace Act 
were urged by the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor at its convention. 

More than 200 delegates attended. 
They heard Arnold S. Zander, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes; John E. Gross, regional direc- 
tor of the U.S. Employment Service; 
State Senator Curtis P. Ritchie and 
others, 

The convention, held at Pueblo, re- 
elected President George W. Brayfield 





id 


es” 


and Secretary-Treasurer James W. 


Shirley. 
TEXAS STATE 

A proposal calling for the establish- 
ment of a radio station to be used on 
behalf of A. F. of L. organizations was 
unanimously endorsed at the conven- 
tion of the Texas State Federation of 
Labor. Four hundred delegates were 
in attendance. 

The convention urged that shelter 
for veterans should have priority over 
all other construction at this time and 
asked that building materials be chan- 
neled into veterans’ housing. Larger 
appropriations for education, pay in- 
creases for teachers and a broadening 
of pension coverage for civil servants 
were approved. 

George L. Googe, A. F. of L. or- 
ganizing chief in the South, was one of 
the main speakers. Daniel W. Tracy, 
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representative of the International La- 
bor Organization; Howard T. Colvin 
of the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice, and Sewell Myer, attorney for the 
State Federation, also addressed the 


conclave. 
WASHINGTON STATE 

Two new districts were created by 
the Washington State Federation of 
Labor at its convention last month. 
The new districts are in the Columbia 
Valley east of the Cascade Mountains 
and at Grand Coulee. 


oun 


EVER was the Louisiana State 
IN Feceration of Labor stronger 

than it is today. In number of 
organizations in affiliation and in num- 
ber of wage-earners represented, the 
State Federation stands at a high 
point in its history. Our unions are 
growing and in splendid condition 
financially. 

All this is most gratifying to every 
earnest trade unionist in our state, but 
the most important fact about Louisi- 
ana labor today is the united, deter- 
mined spirit—the same fighting spirit 
that imbued the pioneers of organized 
labor and enabled them to survive in 
the difficult days of more than half a 
century ago. 

The recent and already historic 
meeting at Asheville, North Carolina, 
at which the American Federation of 
Labor launched its all-out Southern 
organizing campaign, has had signifi- 
cant effects upon the entire A. F. of L. 
movement of Louisiana. The State 
Federation of Labor and the many 
hundreds of A. F. of L. affiliates in 
Louisiana’s cities and towns are keyed 
up. All are contributing to the success 
of the drive by putting forth sincere 
and enthusiastic organizing efforts. 
The goal is complete organization of 
Louisiana by May, 1947, which will 
be the anniversary of the Asheville 
conference. 

It would be a most serious error, 
however, to infer that we have had or 
are having easy sledding in our state. 
Although organized labor in Louisiana 
compiled one of the finest records of 
war production, with mountains of sup- 
plies turned out at a rapid clip and a 
minimum of work stoppages, the foes 
of trade unionism have selected this 
state as an anti-labcr battleground. 
Entrenched wealth, a press solid in its 
hostility to labor’s interests and so- 
called ‘citizens’ groups have combined 
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The convention, held at Spokane, 
brought out 700 delegates. Among 
the speakers were Governor Mon C. 
Wallgren, James T. Marr, executive 
secretary of the Oregon Federation of 
Labor; Earl Anderson, director of the 
Washington State Department of La- 
bor, and Arnold Zander, president of 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 

President E. M. Weston, who was 
reelected, reported 575 affiliates, as 
compared to 388 last December. 








By E. H. WILLIAMS 


President, Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor 


to shove vicious bills through the 
State Legislature. 

Governor James H. Davis has signed 
a bill containing drastic provisions sim- 
ilar to those in the Case bill. Another 
new iew pans unemployment insurance 
for workers who are on strike. A bill 
of the “right to work” type, under 
which closed shops would have been 
prohibited, was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

No one except those close to such 
a fight can realize how far the anti- 
labor interests will go to accomplish 
their malignant purposes. They stopped 
at nothing in their efforts to mislead 
the people and the legislators. In ad- 
vertisements vaguely signed “Louisiana 
Citizens’ Committee,” they termed 
democratically elected officers of unions 
“labor racketeers” and “overlords.” 


Ol ialtty 





STEREOTYPERS 

Delegates participating in the delib- 
erations at the convention of the Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union went on record for effec- 
tive price control and urged a resump- 
tion of efforts to establish unity in the 
ranks of organized labor. A resolu- 
tion on the latter subject said that a 
united labor movement would have the 
strength to defeat the potent enemies 
of trade unionism. 

Houston was the parley city. 





By day and by night, orators of 
these greedy interests mouth hypocriti- 
cal pleas over the radio. If one is to 
believe them, their every act is done 
in the name of patriotism and for the 
well-being of the returning veteran. 
No form of skullduggery is too low 
for them. 

Since V-J Day, Louisiana has seen 
the rise of several pseudo-patriotic or- 
ganizations. So-called veterans’ or- 
ganizations surreptitiously financed by 
union-hating employers have sprung 
up. Always, of course, these groups 
are led by some returned veteran who 
is willing to sell out to the forces oi 
greed for whatever “reward” they 
wish to give. 

The highly organized propaganda 
campaign against labor has had a con- 
siderable degree of success among the 
farming people of the state. The news- 
papers, the radio and other mediums 
of propaganda which do not give labor 
anything like a fair break have been 
able to convince many of our good 
farmers that organized labor is op- 
posed to their welfare. The farmers 
have failed to realize that they and the 
laboring man are dependent upon each 
other and should never permit them- 
selves to be divided. 

The fact is, of course, that the 
greater the purchasing power of the 
masses of organized labor, the better 
off the farmer will be; but the enemies 
of labor have been effective in selling 
the farmer the utterly false idea that 
the organized wage-earner blocks rural 
prosperity. 

Many of our state lawmakers hail 
from districts that are predominantly 
agricultural. The interests of greed 
have seen to it that the constituents ot 
these legislators have been supplied 
with an avalanche of vicious yet con- 
vincing propaganda. The result has 
been that many votes that normally 
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would be friendly to labor have been 
cast for anti-labor measures. 

To me, the recent events in Louisi- 
ana demonstrate several things. First, 
that a clever, well-financed, nationwide 
movement is on at this time to destroy 
organized labor as an ‘effective force 
for the protection of those who toil. 
Second, that the so-called corrective 
measures proposed in the name of 
patriotism and “public good” are in 
reality directed at the fundamental 
rights of labor. Third, that the pro- 
ponents of these measures will shrink 
from nothing in their campaign to put 
an end to collective bargaining and 
union-management contracts. 

The anti-union movement in Louisi- 
ana began at a strategic time—before 
the convening of the legislature. The 
opening wedge was a Shreveport in- 
cident. 

The W. F. Aldrich Company, which 
had a contract for the construction of 
a short stretch of highway within the 
city limits, had negotiated with labor 
representatives and made a_ verbal 
agreement to enter into contracts. 
Shortly thereafter, however, the com- 
pany repudiated the pledged word of 
its representatives and began to im- 
port strikebreakers. “Leader” of this 
army of scabs was one James T. 
Karam, who made a disgusting parade 
of publicity of the fact that he was a 
veteran and a former football star. 
Karam, who had headed a strikebreak- 
ing organization in Arkansas, arrived 
on the scene with apparently unlimit- 
ed funds and promptly inserted adver- 
tisements in the Shreveport papers, 
offering jobs to veterans at “high 
wages.” Many were duped by these 
advertisements. 

Secause of the Aldrich Company’s 
unfair attitude, union men were picket- 
ing the site of the proposed work. The 
number of pickets was not large. 

One morning Karam and his strike- 
breakers, armed with pick handles and 
other weapons, climbed into trucks and 
drove to the scene of the job. Their 
plan was to overpower the handful of 
pickets and thereby terrorize the trade 
unionists. But Karam was in for a 
surprise, 

Having learned of the scheme, labor- 
ing men from all over the city were 
on the scene in such masses that 
Karam and his “army” of scabs could 
not get through. The thwarted anti- 
union forces then decided to resort to 
legal measures. The result was an 
injunction suit, brought in Caddo 
Parish District Court, against several 
unions and labor leaders, including the 
writer, 

The trial took place before Judge 
J. U. Galloway. The plaintiffs worked 
hard to show violence on the part of 
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the pickets, but the weight of evidence 
was against Karam and his followers. 

Judge Galloway made a sweeping 
denial of the plaintiff's application for 
an injunction, pointing cit that the 
Aldrich Company had failed to make 
any efforts to mediate or arbitrate the 
matter, as provided by law. He noted 
that even the negotiations on the part 
of the Aldrich Company had been 
feeble. Until its efforts to mediate or 
arbitrate had been exhausted, the 
jurist held, the company had no right 
to appeal for an injunction. 

The plaintiffs did not appeal, but 
the incident gave impetus to the drive 
for anti-labor legislation. The Aldrich 
case became the cause celebre of the 
anti-labor press throughout the state. 
The Louisiana Citizens’ Committee 
came into being, with headquarters in 
New Orleans and branch units in 
every parish (county) of the state. 

When the legislature met May 12, 
the state was agog. Representative 
Cleveland had his bills ready. So did 
Senator Goff, sponsor of a “Little 
Case Bill.” The publicity campaign 
that followed was one of the most 
cleverly designed and most deceitful 
ever seen in any other state. 

Despite the barrage of publicity, the 
anti-labor pressure groups and bribery, 
many of the state’s lawmakers stood 
their ground like valiant men and 
voted against the vicious proposals. 

This rather lengthy recital of the 
battle with labor’s enemies leaves lim- 
ited space for a report on our achieve- 
ments. Moreover, when one is in the 
thick of a fight, there is little time for 
matters which, though of great im- 


portance, must remain secondary for 
the moment. It must be recorded, 
however, that danger has only caused 
organized labor’s ranks to form more 
closely than ever. Petty differences 
have been shelved. There is a firm 
unity. We are determined not only to 
defend our rights but to fight back 
with every means at our command. 

What labor is experiencing in 
Louisiana today is not new. We have 
only to look back a quarter of a cen- 
tury, when the vested interests sought 
to deal labor a postwar death blow. 
The “open shop” movement enjoyed 
a mushroom growth. Millions were 
poured into the campaign, speeches 
were made, advertisements appeared 
and the press obliged with a parade of 
anti-labor editorials. 

In Louisiana in the period that fol- 
lowed World War I many ambitious 
politicians succumbed to the wave of 
anti-labor propaganda. As the excite- 
ment died down, they realized their 
error—but then it was too late. The 
“open shop” label became the kiss of 
death. In succeeding years no candi- 
date of consequence who bore the 
stigma ever achieved office. The peo- 
ple had no confidence in such men. 
So it will be again, but only those with 
vision can see it now. Labor, always 
ready to reward its friends, also re- 
members its enemies—for a long, long 
time. 

Our fight in Louisiana is not a state 
fight alone. It is the fight of every 
union man throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. The clarion call 
has been sounded. Let every believer 
in organized labor respond. 








Bottle Blowers’ Head Retires 





James Maloney, president of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association, has 
resigned after more than twenty-one 
years in office. Lee W. Minton, 34, 
previously vice-president and treasurer, 
succeeds him. 


Brother Maloney has been an out- 
standing American labor leader for al- 
most forty years. He became a member 
of the Executive Board of his union in 
1909. Eight years later he was elected 
vice-president. Subsequently he suc- 
ceeded John A. Voll as president. 


A record of genuine achievement 
was written by Brother Maloney during 
his two decades as head of the or- 
ganization. Under his direction the 
union grew from a membership of 
2,000 to 34,000 and the industry was 
completely organized. 

Brother Maloney’s resignation mes- 
sage explained that he had decided to 
“give way to a younger and more active 
man” when he found it had become a 
physical impossibility for him to con- 
tinue to guide the union’s destinies. 
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Unemployment Compensation 
During Keconversion 


ment Insurance Law is adminis- 

tered by the Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the state, who acts through an 
executive director appointed by him. 
Under the act any claimant for unem- 
ployment insurance who is disqualified 
by the administrators for any cause, in- 
cluding job refusal, is entitled to an 
impartial hearing before a referee act- 
ing under the administrative control 
and direction of the Unemployment 
Insurance Appeal Board. 

The Appeal Board consists of three 
members appointed by the Governor 
who are responsible only to the Gov- 
ernor. Any claimant who is dissatis- 
fied with a referee’s decision has the 
right to appeal to the Appeal Board. 
A further appeal may be taken to the 
Appellate Division of the State Su- 
preme Court. 

It can thus be seen that in New York 
there has been created a completely in- 
dependent agency to adjudicate all dis- 
putes arising between the administra- 
tors of the law and claimants for bene- 
fits. Parenthetically, it may be noted 
also that this same adjudication ma- 
chinery is available to employers in the 
event of disputes involving their tax 
liability. This system of adjudication 
has worked well. 

The denial of unemployment com- 
pensation because of refusal of job of- 
fers has always been a fertile field for 
disputes. This is particularly true in 
the present period of change. While 
industry adjusts to new markets and 
new production levels, the volume, na- 
ture and location of job opportunities 
is in a state of flux. Wage rates are 
undergoing adjustment. Work shifts 
and hours are being rearranged. 

Many workers who acquired new or 
additional skills during the war now 
find themselves in a difficult period of 
adjustment, where it may not be pos- 
sible for them to obtain employment 
utilizing their highest skills. It is true 
that some were employed in highly 
skilled jobs before the war and have 
key skills which are again needed, but 
vast numbers gained new skills wholly 
as a result of their wartime employ- 
ment experience. There is the problem 
of women and younger workers who 
were drawn into the labor market dur- 
ing the war, as well as the problem of 
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the veterans who acquired skills in mili- 
tary service. 

In adopting appropriate policies to 
meet these conditions, New York has 
tried not to lose sight of the fact that 
unemployment compensation was de- 
signed to accomplish three basic pur- 
poses : 
>To tide workers over the transition 
period between jobs by furnishing a 
minimum income based on the work- 
ers’ prior earnings. 
> To sustain the purchasing power of 
unemployed workers so as*not to limit 
the market for products of employed 
workers. 
> To reduce labor turnover by giving 
unemployed workers a reasonable time 
to find work at their highest skills at 
wages comparable to their prior earn- 
ings. 

To help in achieving these objectives 
has not been a simple task. Since the 
payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits started in New York State on 
January 1, 1938, we have passed 
through two entirely different labor 
market situations. First, we faced the 
abnormal unemployment prevalent 
from 1938 to 1940. Then we went into 
the abnormal years of 1941 to mid- 


1945, when employment was at the 
highest level in the history of the 
nation. 

During the war years we were con- 
fronted with many new problems. In 
making our decisions in those years we 
gave some weight to factors not ordi- 
narily considered in the interpretation 
of the law, in order not to be in con- 
flict with other agencies, some federal 
and some state, set up for the purpose 
of solving wartime manpower and 
production problems. But we adhered 
to the policy that our only source of 
authority was the New York State 
Unemployment Insurance Law. 

Now that we are in the postwar re- 
adjustment period, it may be said that 
the circumstances under which benefits 
are paid to unemployed workers 
directly affect the orderly flow of labor 
from war work back to the peacetime 
production of consumer goods, as well 
as the maintenance of proper employ- 
ment practices. 

Confronted with this problem, the 
Industrial Commissioner called upon 
the Unemployment Insurance Advis- 
ory Council to study the question: 
When does a preferred job meet the 
tests of the statute, so that upon a re- 
fusal thereof the claimant is no longer 
entitled to any benefits? 

The Industrial Commissioner asked 
the Council to aid in the formulation 
of a statement of policy to be used as 
a guide by the administrator and by 
the personnel in the field who are em- 
powered to disqualify claimants for re- 
fusal of job offers. 

The Council, comprising nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor and 
representing the public, employers and 
workers, unanimously agreed on such 
a statement of policy. 

The study was based largely on Ap- 
peal Board precedents on the subject. 
The following statement was approved 
by Governor Dewey and by Industrial 
Commissioner Corsi and is now the 
guiding policy of the administrator and 
his personnel : 

“The right to unemployment insur- 
ance benefits must be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law. 
The law states that a person who is un- 
employed shali lose his rights to bene- 
fits if he ‘refuses to accept an offer of 
employment for which he is reasonably 
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fitted by training and experience * * *.’ 

“However, he may refuse a job and 
still receive benefits if “* * * the wages 
or compensation or hours or conditions 
offered are substantially less favorable 
to the claimant than those prevailing 
for similar work in the locality, or are 
such as tend to depress wages or work- 
ing conditions.’ 

“The major problem at this time is— 
When does a job reasonably meet the 
claimant’s training and experience? 
The problem is not altogether new. 
When we went from peace to war, 
many workers were unable to find work 
which they had been doing and which 
utilized their highest skills. In dealing 
with their claims to benefits, we had to 
fit them fairly into the available work. 
Now we must deal with many people 
who, having in the past performed un- 
skilled or semi-skilled work, acquired 
new and higher skills in war industries. 
With these industries shutting down, 
such people must in turn be fitted fairly 
into the jobs now available. 

“Over the years a body of principles 
has been developed in the course of 
paying unemployment insurance bene- 
fits under varying economic conditions 
—the serious unemployment of 1928- 
39, the transition to a war economy, 
the conditions of full wartime produc- 
tion. These principles are sufficient to 
guide us through the present period of 
reconversion. 

“Under the law it is the claimant’s 
own training and experience which con- 
trol in determining the suitability of the 
job offer. The fact that an employer 
is willing to hire the claimant is not 
enough by itself to make the job offer 
suitable. The fact that the job requires 
so little specialized skill that almost 
anybody can fill it does not make the 
offer suitable for a claimant with spe- 
cialized training or experience at higher 
skills, 

“Where labor market conditions 
show no reasonable prospect for em- 
ployment at the claimant’s top skills, 
it is proper to offer him jobs utilizing 
his closest comparable or related skills. 

“Benefits must not be denied on the 
basis of haphazard referrals of claim- 
ants ; there must be assurance of a care- 
ful fitting of the claimant’s training and 
experience with the requirements of the 
jobs that are open. Effective matching 
requires that the claimants with lesser 
skills be referred to jobs calling for 
lesser skills before such offersare made 
to the claimants with the higher skills. 
A claimant should not be denied bene- 
fits on the basis of a referral to a job 
calling for less than his top skill if 
there are claimants with such lesser 
skills available for referral to the job. 
Where there is evidence that the job 
offer is designed by the employer to 
downgrade, the job offer is improper. 
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“Where the work offered is reason- 
ably suited to the claimant’s training 
and experience, the offer is proper 
when it is made at the wage which pre- 
vails for similar work in the locality. 

“The fact that the job offered pays 
less than the claimant earned at his 
former employment does not neces- 
sarily make the offer unsuitable. The 
fact that the job offered affords less 
opportunities than did the claimant’s 
former employment for added earnings 
by way of overtime or special bonuses 
does not make the offer unsuitable. 
Where different rates prevail for the 
occupation which is offered, depending 
on skill and experience, the offer, to 
be proper, must be at that rate which 
fits in with the claimant’s training and 
experience. 

“Where there is evidence that a job 
is offered at a wage which is designed 
to depress wage rate standards, the 
job offer is impropef. 

“These are the general principles 
which should control. The primary 
responsibility for the proper matching 
of claimants and jobs is that of the em- 
ployment service. Whether that match- 
ing has been done adequately and fairly 
in accordance with the law must in the 
first instance be determined by the per- 
sonnel in the local insurance offices who 
pass on the claims for benefits. Their 
judgment is then subject to review un- 
der the hearings and appellate pro- 
cedures provided for by the 1aw.” 

Since the foregoing statement is in 
essence a distillation of the principles 
enunciated in Unemployment Insurance 
Appeal Board decisions in New York 


AO Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE CALAMITY which befell our 
brothers and sisters of San Fran- 
cisco by the terrific earthquake and 
awful conflagration which followed 
beggars description. At the present 
time all citizens who have not left the 
city are depending on the outside world 
for their existence. 
7 
WHEREVER opportunity affords, let 
labor secure the election of intelligent, 
faithful, honest, earnest trade union- 
ists with clear, unblemished, paid-up 
union cards in their possession. Wher- 
ever possible, let labor elect its own 
men. But wisdom and foresight for- 
bid the nomination of a labor man in 
a hopeless district. 
e 
IT HAS BEEN well said that there 
should be less high-sounding talk about 


State through the years, we must con- 
clude that any interpretation of the 
statement must be in the same liberal 
tradition. It has therefore not become 
necessary in New York to amend the 
law constantly by the insertion of more 
definitions to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

It should be pointed out that one of 
the federal requirements for the ap- 

roval of any state unemployment in- 
surance law is that the claimant shall 
not be disqualified for benefits “if the 
wages, hours or other conditions of 
work (in a job offered) are less favor- 
able to the individual than those pre- 
vailing for similar work in the locality.” 

The process of construing any act is 
an elastic one. If there is a desire on 
the part of any state authorities to in- 
terpret their unemployment compensa- 
tion act narrowly and restrictively, 
amendment of the act offers but a lim- 
ited and ineffectual defense. 

In New York we have conceived it 
to be our obligation to place a fair con- 
struction on the disqualifying provisions 
which would not do violence to the 
rights of the beneficiaries of the act. 
While we have been vigilant to avoid 
use of unemployment insurance as a 
medium of breaking down the economic 
standards of workers, we have also 
been careful to avoid payment of bene- 
fits to those who do not desire to work. 
I am glad to state, however, that my 
experience in over eight years of ad- 
judication in this field convinces me 
that applicants who desire to get some- 
thing for nothing constitute an infini- 
tesimal number of the whole. 





the dignity of labor and a more earnest 
and careful consideration of the rights 
and conditions of labor. Labor which 
stunts the body and stupefies the mind, 
which crooks the shoulder and slopes 
the brow, is not sacred, and no en- 
comiums by those who do not have to 
engage in it can make it so. 

. 
AT PORTLAND, Maine, the organ- 
ized *trades are steadily progressing. 
The Carpenters secured a raise of 25 
cents per day without strike. At 
Quincy, Illinois, the condition of or- 
ganized labor was never better. Work 
ig plentiful in every line, and the Brick- 
layers have increased their wages from 
$4.50 to $5 a day. 

. 
ANY WIDEAWAKE union man can 
earn money in his spare time by se- 
curing subscribers for the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. Some of our agents 
are sending in over a hundred names 
as the result of canvassing among their 
friends during odd hours. 
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Ray J. Madden, Congressman from 
Indiana—We stand at this moment in 
the dark dawn of a 
new age. For the 
first time in the 
long and tragic his- 
tory of man, we 
face a task which 
only the entire hu- 
man race, working 
together, can finish. 
From now on the 
one supreme. task 
not only of America but of every na- 
tion is to build a new world relation- 
ship on a foundation of just social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual principles. Law 
must take the place of brute force ev- 
erywhere. Understanding and mutual 
helpfulness must gradually smother 
the fires of class and racial hate, sus- 
picion and fear. We are pioneering 
in the art of world arbitration; the 
road will not be smooth. Time and 
experience will gradually educate the 
nations of the world as to the necessity 
of compromise and mutual understand- 
ing. The United Nations eventually 
must enforce the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. There can be no per- 
manent peace unless liberty and self- 
government are given to all nations, 
great and small. 





James M. Mead, Senator froin New 
York—lIn the formation of the United 
Nations we have 
taken the first step. 
But the mere fact 
of organization is 
not enough. That 
is merely the foun- 
dation on which we 
can build. What 
shall be the first 
story in that struc- 
ture? The _ first 
story, I should like to suggest, must be 
the immediate acceptance and speedy 
implementation of a program of basic 
social principles—a program which all 
nations can accept and which almost 
all can fulfill, We must, for example, 
firmly establish the principle that there 
can be no genuine freedom in the 
world until all nations and all peoples 
enjoy the status and security at present 
vouchsafed to some. There is a second 
principle we must proclaim—the prin- 
ciple that there can be no genuine se- 
curity in the world until men generally 
enjoy the privileges and standards of 
living now reserved for some. We can- 
not achieve a genuine unity of the peo- 
ples of the world until all enjoy decent 
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standards of living and social welfare 
and health. International economic 
development and reconstruction is not 
an act of charity toward less fortunate 
lands. It is an indispensable condition 
for the forging of a united world. 
Finally, we must insist that there can 
be no genuine justice in the world until 
all men have access to the opportuni- 
ties now accorded to some. That is 
why any attempt to impose barriers of 
race or color or national ancestry or 
creed to the access to education or 
work or social privilege impairs the 
unity of nations. That is why these 
barriers must be shattered—every- 
where and speedily: 


Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secre- 
tary—It is not for me or any Foreign 
Minister to ques- 
tion the economic 
system of another 
country. Russia is 
socialist, we are 
partly socialist, 
America may be- 
lieve in private en- 
terprise. The great 
task of Great Brit- 
ain is to weld these 
forces together to keep the peace. As 
long as I hold this office, [ am not 
going to be a party to any design, any 
strategy, any alignment of forces, any 
arrangement of defense—which we 
must still have—to attack Russia. I 
will be no party to it. I do not believe 
there is one single member of the 
Cabinet who would lend even one atom 
of thought to this. Neither will we 
give one moment’s consideration to 
expansion. But this division of Eu- 
rope, this awful business of a line from 
Stettin to Albania, if that solidifies— 
which God forbid !—we shall have two 
camps in Europe by the very force of 
events, and that will be the road to 
another struggle. I say to Generalis- 
simo Stalin and to M. Molotov: “We 
will not divide Europe.” I have 
offered that they should come into our 
zone and examine what happens before 
they accuse us of not carrying out the 
Treaty of Potsdam. I have said: “Let 
us go into your zone, let us have reci- 
procity. Let the Four-Power Com- 
mission go everywhere. Let us see 
what is happening in industry, not as 
critics, but in order that we may pool 
our knowledge. Then, when we have 
done it, let our deputies sit down and 
try to work out a settlement for Middle 
Europe.” We seek a settlement that 





will give to France, will give to us, 
will give to Russia security, not de- 
pendent upon the poverty of the Ger- 
man people but dependent upon the 
mutual confidence of the great Allics 
who won the war. That is my purpose. 


Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, of Chicayo 
—All through that portion of the 
global action in 
which we as a na- 
tion participated, 
we trumpeted forth 
from many ros- 
trums and on nu- 
merous occasions 
our deep and abid- 
ing faith in the 
brotherhood of 
man. We pointed 
with pardonable pride to our system 
of government, a great republic dedi- 
cated to the principles of democracy, 
and boldly enunciated that in the land 
of the free and the home of the brave 
all men were equal. Even as we 
proudly announced our virtue, we 
realized that it was not completely true. 
There is a time for the exercise of 
the virtue of prudence. There is also 
a time for courageous thinking and 
action. Either we believed and meant 
what we announced to the world con- 
cerning the dignity of man and the 
essential community of his nature, or 
it is a lie. If we meant it then let us, 
for the love of God, begin to practice 
it, honestly and objectively. 





Joseph Keenan, secretary, Chicago 
Federation of Labor—I have just come 
back after serving 
five months with 
the American mili- 
tary government in 
Germany. My as- 
signment was to re- 
vive the pre-Hitler, 
free and democratic 
trade union move- 
ment and to restore 
harmonious rela- 
tions between management and labor. 
We searched in hiding places and in 
concentration camps until we found 
some of the surviving trade union offi- 
cials, most of them in their sixties. 
Gradually we won their confidence and 
now they are cooperating with us 100 
per cent. On April 12 we held a his- 
toric trade union conference with lead- 
ers who hadn’t seen each other for thir- 
teen years and worked out plans for 
amalgamation of sectional unions into 
national organizations. Today indus- 
try is functioning to a limited extent in 
the American zone and the unions are 
getting back on their feet. We are en- 
couraging small business but carefully 
keeping the lid down on heavy indus- 
try, which has military potentialities, 
so as to prevent future aggression. 
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of our local governmental units, 

particularly larger cities, was 
more or less obscured during the war 
years. Curtailment of services, failure 
to maintain streets and buildings, and 
lack of normal personnel in city offices 
were taken in their stride by citizens 
as a normal accompaniment of the war- 
time situation, 

Now, on into our second postwar 
year, cities are face to face with an 
accumulation of demands on their tax 
resources. On the one hand, there 
are urgent requests for salary adjust- 
ments from policemen, firemen, teach- 
ers, librarians, maintenance workers 
and employes in every classification. 
Equally insistent are requests for long- 
neglected civic buildings, highways, 
recreation areas, slum-clearance proj- 
ects and schools. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that all members of organized 
labor—both as citizens and as workers 
—have an interest in this tax problem 
of our cities. 


Local Tax Collections Static 


The nature of the dilemma in which 
local units of government find them- 
selves may be gauged when we realize 
that local tax collections in the United 
States have been virtually static for the 
past fifteen years. In 1930 total tax 
revenues of city, township and county 
governments were 4.9 billion dollars. 
Since that year the annual total has 
fallen slightly, averaging 4.7 billion 
dollars for the past five years.* The 
question confronting officers in many 
of our cities these days, therefore, is 
how to secure more revenue to take 
care of current material costs and 
wages that are approximately 35 per 
cent above the 1941 level. 

The great bulk of local revenue on 
which schools and municipal services 
depend for support comes from the 
property tax. The revenues from this 
tax must be increased or other sources 
of revenue to support local services 
must be developed if the many and 
varied plans for postwar development 
in communities throughout the’ land 
are to advance beyond the paper stage. 

Most established communities cannot 
look forward to any substantial increase 
In assessment as a means of increas- 
ing revenue. Cities under 500,000 
inpopulation showed an average in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent in assessed value 
Irom 1939 to 1944, while larger cities 
showed either slight decreases or very 
small increases in assessed value in the 
Same period.¢ This means that, ex- 


*Ta Policy, Feb., 1946. 
‘Notional Municipal Review, Dec., 1944. 
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ib HE CRISIS confronted by many 


Current Fae Probleme 


cept in new and rapidly developing 
communities, any substantial increase 
in property tax revenue must come 
from higher tax rates. 

While it is generally admitted that 
there are limits above which it is 
neither equitable nor sound to raise 
property tax rates, it is well to realize 
that the property tax will continue to 
provide the base for support of local 
governmental services. The experi- 
ence of states which limited the prop- 
erty tax by legislation or constitutional 
amendment during the Thirties has 
not up to this time been such as to 
encourage other states to follow their 
example. 

The average property tax rate in 
219 American cities in 1944 was $27.73 
per thousand, adjusted to a 100 per 
cent property valuation. For cities 
of over 1,000,000*in population, this 
meant a tax rate of from $26.28 per 
thousand dollars in valuation in Los 
Angeles to $39 per thousand in Chi- 
cago. 

One can easily appreciate the prob- 
lem confronting officials in a commu- 
nity with a tax rate of approximately 
$30 per thousand when faced with per- 
fectly reasonable demands for wage 
and service increases that would re- 
quire tax boosts of $8 to $10 per thou- 
sand. 

Even before the war cities adopted 
innumerable expedients for supple- 
menting property tax revenue. License 
fees, privilege taxes, parking meters, 
service charges, special welfare taxes, 
specific excise taxes, payroll taxes and 
local sales taxes may be listed as the 
most common among these. In some 
cases these expedients may have been 
justified; in others, they were neither 
equitable nor economically sound. 

A payroll tax adopted several years 
ago in Philadelphia was opposed gen- 
erally by labor organizations. How- 
ever, the Pennsylvania tax system as 
a whole is much more progressive than 
that of Ohio, and the property tax rate 
in Philadelphia stood at $28.75 per 
thousand in 1944. A payroll tax in 
Philadelphia, therefore, may properly 
be opposed by organized labor, yet can 
be more easily justified than it can be 
in Toledo, where voters have approved 
a one per cent payroll tax, although 
the property tax rate stands at only 
$19.60 per thousand. Moreover, Ohio 
has a very regressive tax system, col- 
lecting over 30 per cent of its revenue 
from a 2% per cent sales tax. 

The adoption of a one per cent 
payroll tax in Toledo, although no 
surprise in view of Ohio’s 10-mill 
property tax limitation and repeated 
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failures to secure voter approval for 
millage increases, makes the tax sys- 
tem even more regressive for Toledo 
taxpayers. 

By and large it is safe to conclude 
that, when there is a choice between an 
increase in the property tax rate and 
the imposition of a sales, payroll, 
amusement or other local nuisance tax, 
the average worker in most industrial 
communities will be better off with an 
increased property tax. 

Where income from a_ reasonable 
tax is insufficient, however, it would 
be well for union members to make a 
serious study of other means available 
for increasing local revenues. One an- 
swer that has been applied in several 
states is to relieve the local crisis by 
grants-in-aid from the state govern- 
ment. These grants are given to assist 
in the support of schools, highways, 
welfare and other essential activities. 
This has been a forward step in those 
states (New York, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania) where such grants-in- 
aid are derived from taxes on profits 
and income. Where the aid has come 
from sales*taxes and other consump- 
tion taxes, as in Ohio, Michigan and 
Illinois, working people have every 
reason to be critical. There is no rea- 
son for trade unionists to support a 
shift from taxes on property, with all 
their imperfections, to taxes on con- 
sumption, 


Existing Problems Made Worse 


In some states, moreover, the devel- 
opment of programs of grants-in-aid 
has served only to aggravate already 
existing problems of government finan- 
cing. This has resulted from shar- 
ing state-collected taxes with little 
regard to equity, need or any consid- 
eration save political expediency. As 
a result, some of the most amazing 
patch-work aid systems may be found 
in our various states. Some of the 
states give aid to education through 
the local school districts on the theory 
that the state funds, combined with 
those raised locally, can provide a sat- 
isfactory program. 

The difficulty has been that too many 
states have given too little consider- 
ation to the establishment of proper 
standards and to the questions of need 
and equitable distribution. Little at- 
tention, all too frequently, is given 
to whether the state aid actually results 
in improved service, or whether it just 
allows for the diversion of the local 
funds to other activities. 

Nor is the question of whether the 
locality is already taxing itself enough 
usually raised when state-aid programs 
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are carried out. Two communities 
may receive the same amount of aid, 
although one taxes itself at a reason- 
able rate and the other taxes itself 
far less. 

Citizens of the cities that do tax 
themselves adequately are usually crit- 
ical of state programs which aid the 
tax-dodging cities and school districts 
at the former’s expense and which al- 
low the dodgers to evade their respon- 
sibilities. 

An example of how the state-aid 
rogram can be perverted may be 
ound in Michigan. After about four- 
teen years of expanding state-aid pro- 
gram, state grants to aid schools 
amount to about $60,000,000 yearly. 
This amount is slightly less than half 
the total amount spent by all districts 
in the state for schools. Eight of the 
counties of the state, in which eleven 
of the wealthiest industrial communi- 
ties are located, received 60 per cent 
of their school funds from the state. 
These cities have voted themselves 
under a tax limitation and, as a con- 
sequence, their schools, fire depart- 
ments, building maintenance and other 
services are being operated at far be- 
low adequate standards. 

In Detroit, on the other hand, where 
much greater effort is being made to 
support schools as well as other mu- 
nicipal needs, the state provides only 
about 30 per cent of the school funds. 


Union legislative representatives, as 
can be seen, have a particular responsi- 
bility for insisting that state-aid pro- 
grams should be based on sound and 
progressive tax systems. No com- 
munity should receive state aid unless 
it meets reasonable standards of serv- 
ice and financial responsibility. In 
trying to meet these growing problems 
of local taxation, it is all too easy to 
go for panaceas—to see in one form 
of aid or another the solution to all 
problems. This is far from being the 
case. A well-rounded approach, which 
takes all pertinent facts inte account, 
must be made. 

Certainly state aid can be supple- 
mented still further, in some areas, by 
federal aid. During the war we learned 
again how valuable and desirable fed- 
eral aid for education, nursery schools, 
lunch programs and vocational train- 
ing programs could be. In other fields, 
too, such as that of social security, we 
have seen a steady enlargement of the 
area of federal responsibility, while 
local governments and charitable agen- 
cies fade out of the picture. The pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell health and social security bill 
would emphasize that trend even fur- 
ther. 

This assumption of specific respon- 
sibilities by the federal government 
can do much to ease the burden of the 
local government in expanding serv- 


The Housing Bill Is Shelved 


(Continued from Page 15) 


was the reply. We must get reelected. 
Time to go home. 

America’s postwar housing program 
was drawn up after two and a half 
years of Congressional study. Its spon- 
sors included Republicans as well as 
Democrats. It was urged by the Presi- 
dent. It was backed by labor, veterans, 
mayors and others in all walks of life. 

It was approved by the Senate by a 
large vote. Yet for three months it re- 
mained on the shelf of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Said William Green, speaking for 
millions of A. F. of L. members: 

“The housing bill was sidetracked to 


give priority to the British loan. It was _ 


shunted aside again to give priority to 
the Philippine loan. Labor gave its full- 
est support to both loans as essential to 
world reconstruction. But labor wants 
to know whether the House leadership 
does not look upon American postwar 
reconstruction as deserving at least 
equal consideration with foreign post- 
war reconstruction. 

“The Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
bill is basic to the rebuilding of postwar 
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America. It is indispensable to the im- 
mediate emergency housing program 
for veterans. The House must pass it.” 

But the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee didn’t listen. Its mem- 
bers argued. Not in public—in an empty 
room. The committee was in execu- 
tive session. 

The witness chair, the press table, the 
row of leather-backed chairs for the 
public were empty. The committee felt 
safe behind the closed doors. They 
took a poll among themselves, it is said. 
The majority refused to act. 

As the committee filed out of the 
room, they left behind them, at their 
places along the curved table, neat white 
rectangles imprinted in bold letters: 
S. 1592. The bill—the hope and the 
promise of millions of weary, house- 
hungry Americans—was dead. 

As the committee filed out of the 
room, Chairman Spence paused to 
glance at the empty witness chair. Was 
he wondering whether through the 
closed session there was an invisible 
witness, whether the average American 
family wasn’t there in spirit, to mark its 


ices. lf with the same revenue there 
is less work to do, it may be possilile 
for the local taxes to meet the needs, 

Another factor should always be 
kept in mind. The tax bill paid by 
the nation can be easy or difficult to 
bear, depending on the size of the na- 
tional income. 

If the national income remains at 
its high wartime levels, tax rates may 
be high and tax collections larger than 
ever without creating additional bur- 
dens on the taxpayers. Union people 
realize that taxes for needed services 
are paid out for wages and materials 
and make their contribution to main- 
taining the economy. 

If national income drops, the tax 
burden can become exceedingly heavy, 
and needs will greatly increase as peo- 
ple are forced onto welfare and com- 
pensatory spending gets under way. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the solu- 
tion to many of these problems depends 
upon maintaining high levels of em- 
ployment and wages. 

Above all, it must be stressed, these 
tax problems can’t be solved in a 
vacuum but require an overall view of 
what is going on in the economy and 
in government. Given this overall 
view, union legislative representatives 
and committees can make helpful pro- 
posals for meeting the current tax 
problems of our communities, states 
and the nation. 


true friends and its true enemies? 

Labor led in the fight for better 
homes. It fought for the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill with the backing of 
the vast majority of Americans. The 
majority lost this round and the mi- 
nority won—at least for a time. But the 
fight is yet to be won. Every unionist 
must do his full part in the days to come 
in giving his best personal support to 
his union and the A. F. of L. in their 
fight for better homes for every Ameri- 
can family. 


Labor ’s Task 


Many members of trade unions have 
felt that the responsibility which they 
had and which their officers had ended 
when they succeeded in getting a con- 
tract with their particular employer. 
The responsibility of the trade union 
movement in the United States does 
not end there; it only starts there. 

We have so many people in this 
country who are inarticulate, who have 
no one to speak for them that there 
rests with the members and officers o! 
unions the responsibility to carry on 
the work of attempting to better the 
social and living conditions of the 
people of this country, whether they 
belong to that particular union or not. 

L. B. Schwellenbach. 
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months since the end of the war, 

one becomes rather startlingly 
aware that the problem of readjusting 
human relationships in industry far 
overshadows the problem of a mere 
physical reconversion of plants and 
equipment. The answer to a better, 
fuller and more democratic way of life 
in our nation would appear to lie not 
alone in new and better machinery but 
rather in new and better social con- 
cepts. These can be attained only by a 
psychological reconversion. 

The size of the job and the length of 
time necessary for the purely physical 
reconversion of plants and equipment 
following the end of the war were gen- 
erally overestimated. In some industries 
few serious reconversion problems 
were encountered, 

Of course, there were the out-and- 
out war industries, where reconversion 
of the whole plant to peacetime pro- 
duction seemed impossible and shut- 
downs, total or partial, occurred. But 
even here the explanation was not 
physical and mechanical impossibility 
but the social failure to provide an out- 
let or market for goods for the pro- 
duction of which such plants could have 
been physically converted. 


aay back over the twelve 


Real Cause of Unemployment 

All of this is a long way of suggesting 
that whatever unemployment we now 
have, and will have as time goes on, 
is not the result of our inability to 
effect physical and mechanical recon- 
version. It is and will continue to be 
the result of our failure to keep social 
advancement abreast or ahead of our 
mechanical ability. 

Lest I be accused of dealing in theo- 
retical abstractions, let me hasten to 
show that these ideas are the result 
ot the actual experience I have had in 
my field of work in the state of 
Wisconsin, 

Wisconsin is in a very favorable 
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In the Badger State 


By J. F. FRIEDRICK 
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situation in that its popula- 
tion is almost equally divided 
between industrial and agri- 
cultural occupation. Further, 
its industries are widely di- 
versified, so that a seasonal 
or other temporary slump in 
any one industry does not 
affect too large a segment of 
the whole industrial working force. 

And yet we have had our share of 
unemployment and returning veterans 
seeking suitable employment have often 
been faced with a real problem. 

Immediately after V-J Day there 
were some large-scale layoffs. A few 
war plants closed permanently. 

Wisconsin employers subject to the 
state unemployment compensation act 
had 648,512 workers on their payrolls 
in April of 1945 and 590,523 in Sep- 
tember. Total wages showed a cor- 
responding drop. The largest cutback 
occurred in durable goods manufac- 
turing, where employment fell from 
277,106 in April of 1945 to 203,292 in 
September and payrolls decreased 
from $194,870,000 to $153,151,000. 

This loss in employment was offset 
to some extent by a gain in employ- 
ment in such industries as mining, 
transportation, communication and 
utilities, wholesale and retail trade, 
service industries and manufacture of 
non-durable goods. 

Our unions in Wisconsin, like those 
in the other states, are fully cognizant 
of and actively supporting the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor program for 
full employment, a higher standard of 
living and greater economic security. 
Insofar as they have opportunity and 
ability, they fight for this program by 
pressing for increased 
wages and better 
working conditions. 

During the past year 
so many of our unions 
have scored notable 
gains that it would 
take a great deal of 
space merely to list the 
beneficiaries. A few 
examples will suggest 
the general pattern. 
Division 998, Street, 
Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Em- 
ployes, of Milwaukee, 


won wage increases aggregating over 
$500,000 for the year. Federal Labor 
Union 22631, whose members are em- 
ployed in the Milwaukee Harvester 
plant, secured a substantial increase. 
Federal Labor Union 18558 at La 
Crosse and Simmons’ Federal Labor 
Union 18456 at Kenosha gained wage 
boosts. 

In fact, the list of Wisconsin unions 
that have received increases during the 
past year or are pressing demands is 
too long to detail here. Local unions 
of internationals, like the federal labor 
unions, have been achieving some nota- 
ble economic victories. 

Of course, we have not been uni- 
formly successful in winning improve- 
ments without resort to strikes. There 
have been several regrettable examples 
of employers deliberately inviting 
strike action by refusing to bargain in 
good faith. 

In concluding this resumé of my 
experiences as an American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizer during the past 
year and the knowledge and impres- 
sions I have gained, I can only say 
that the hope for a peaceful and pros- 
perous America lies in the program of 
full employment and an expanding 
standard of living. We were victorious 
in a global war. Our armed forces 
and our production forces wrote a 
glorious record during that war. Now 
we are in a period of great oppor- 
tunity—opportunity to build a glorious 
new world. Or we can slip into chaos. 

The history of the tremendous ac- 
complishments of the war to preserve 
democracy is written and behind us. 
The history of what we do with the 
democracy we have is yet to be made. 
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LADO NEWS DRIEEN 





> A new union hall is under con- 
struction for the members of 
Local 90, United Textile \Work- 
ers of America, who are employed 
at the Atlanta, Ga., plant of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. 


>The Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union has chartered a new 
local in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area with over 2,500 mem- 
bers. The workers are employed 
in the motion picture and radio 
broadcasting industries. 


> Local 3, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, New 
York City, has concluded an 
agreement with three large wire 
and cable companies calling for 
several gains. 


> Mailers’ Local 40, International 
Typographical Union, Detroit, 
has ratified a new wage scale un- 
der which the men will receive 40 
hours’ pay for 37% hours of 
work. 


> Approximately 14,000 members 
of Division 241, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes, Chicago, 
are the beneficiaries of an award 
of 18 to 20 cents an hour, retro- 
active to March 17, handed down by a 
three-man arbitration board. 





> Almost 900 food and grocery clerks 
in Milwaukee, members of Local 1469, 
Retail Clerks, have signed a contract 
which provides a 45-hour *week and 
wage adjustments between $5 and $10 
per week over contract rates. 


> Local 248, Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, Milwaukee, has obtained a 
wage increase of 19% cents an hour 
from Oscar Mayer and Company, 


packers. 


> A wage increase of 18 cents an hour 
has been won by 6,000 workers, mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union 22631, 
employed in the Milwaukee plant of the 
International Harvester Company. 


> Members of the Retail Clerks em- 
ployed by the Gallenkamp shoe stores, 
a California chain, have won a wage in- 
crease and other gains. 
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Lester Washburn (center ), president of A. F. of L.’s Auto Workers, and 
other officers of union, snapped during price picketing in Milwaukee 


>A 16-cent hourly wage increase has 
been gained by members of Local 570, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Baltimore, employed at the 
Terminal Warehouse. 


> Members of the United Brick and 
Clay Workers employed in three Ken- 
tucky counties, Rowan, Carter and 
Boyd, have gained a wage hike of 1814 
cents an hour from four companies. 


>The Window Cleaners of Detroit 
have secured a pay hike of 15 cents an 
hour and a vacation clause in a new 
contract. 


>A wage increase ranging up to 14 
per cent has been won by Local 248, 
International Laundry Workers Union, 
Cincinnati. 


> At San Jose, Calif., a contract be- 
tween Local 428, Retail Clerks, and 
the Hart Department Store lifts wages 
and provides a profit-sharing plan. 
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> Approximately 4,500 workers, mem- 
bers of Laborers’ Locals 42, 53 and 
110, St. Louis, have had their hourly 
rates boosted 20 cents as the result 
of negotiations with the Master Build- 
ers Association and the Municipal 
Contractors Association. 


> Members of Local 38, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, em- 
ployed at Saks Fifth Avenue, New 
York City department store, have re- 
ceived an increase in wages of $6 to $8 
a week as a result of negotiations. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has released 4 
pamphlet, “Your Trade Union, the 
I.B.E.W.,” which gives the facts about 
the union in question and answer form. 


> Local 176, International Molders and 
Foundry. Workers, Minneapolis, has 
signed an agreement with the Diamond 
Iron Works increasing wages 15 cents 
an hour in all classifications. 
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> Employes of the St. Paul Casket 
Company have voted by.a large ma- 
jority for Local 117, Uphoisterers In- 
ternational Union, in a State Labor 
Board election and have negotiated a 
contract boosting wages from 10 to 19 
cents an hour. 


> Nearly 500 members of Local 164, 
Building Service Employes, New York 
City, have won wage increases of 2214 
per cent with retroactive pay to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, as a result of negotia- 
tions between the union and the Mid- 
town Realty Owners, Inc. 


}The Wage Adjustment Board has 
authorized a wage increase of 12% 
cents an hour for journeymen and 5 
cents per hour for helpers of Local 217, 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Portland, Me. 


Pinside employes of the Continental 
Baking Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
have voted in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election to return to the 
A. F. of L. after four years of C.1.0. 
affiliation. 


> Division 517, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, Gary, Ind., and the Gary 
Railways have signed an agreement 
providing wage increases of 17 cents 
an hour retroactive to February 1. 


>The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union swept a recent NLRB 
election at the Bradley Knitting Mills, 
Delavan, Wis. 


>In a new contract with McKesson 
and Robbins, Inc., Local 263, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has won wage in- 
creases of 18 and 19 cents an hour. 


Teletype service is inaugurated by Northern Indiana’s Labor Beacon 
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> Local 2631 of the United Textile 
Workers has won a 15-cent increase 
for workers employed by the Doakes 
Company of Philadelphia as well as a 
minimum of 70 cents an hour. 





The enterprising Carpenters’ Council of Milwaukee and vicinity has 
developed this pamphlet rack for the display of union literature 





> Wage increases averaging 18% cents 
an hour, paid vacations, a closed shop 
and other benefits have been won for 
700 men employed in sixteen shops in 
the Oakland-San Francisco area by 
the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths. 


> In a National Labor Relations Board 
election the employes of the Walter 
G. Houghland Foundry and Machine 
Company, Paducah, Ky., voted 100 per 
cent for the A. F. of L. 


> Members of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen em- 
ployed by the Forst Packing Company, 
Kingston, N. Y., have gained an in- 
crease of 16 cents an hour. 


> An increase of 18 cents an hour for 
women and 19 cents for men employed 
by the Brown-Forman Distillers Cor- 
poration has been negotiated by Local 
39, Distillery Workers, Louisville, Ky. 


> An agreement signed by six building 
trades unions and the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors provides a 15-cent 
wage boost for 90,000 workers in the 
twelve Southern counties of California. 
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Garment Workers’ Institute 
Is Held af University 


NROM fourteen states came members of the 
Internationa. Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 

to attend this ycar’s I1.L.G.W.U. institute at the 
University of Wisconsin. They were from big 
towns and smaller ones, from Kansas City and 
Ponca City, from Houston and Winona. They 
were eager for knowledge. They wanted to learn 
more about their labor movement. They wanted 
to learn about the shrunken world they inhabit. 
This was the I.L.G.W.U.’s ninth institute. It 
brought out a total of 126 union members. In 
addition to parliamentary procedure, public speak- 
ing, union history, labor problems and industrial 
psychology, which have been standard institute 
fare, the students this year were given instruction 
in time and motion study, law and world problems. 
Seminars supplemented the classes and lectures. 


The two weeks at Madison were not devoted 
exclusively to educational matters. The students saw movies, 
made sightseeing trips, went swimming and dancing, viewed 
an exhibit of handicraft work executed by Kansas City 
members of the union and participated in gay songfests. 
_ Nevertheless, straight learning had priority at all times. 

In conducting their classes the teaching staff, under 
Director Ernest Schwarztrauber of the School for Workers, 
sought to blend the practical with the theoretical. The stu- 
dents were enthusiastic about all the courses. They also 
enjoyed addresses delivered by national officers of the union 
who journeyed to Madison in connection with the institute. 

Other American Federation of Labor unions, such as 
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the Automobile Workers, the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, have conducted similar insti- 
tutes. Institutes have also been held for business agents, 
students of the cooperative movement and clergymen. 
The School for Workers has provided educational fa- 
cilities for wage-earners since 1925 as part of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin setup. The classes at Madison have 
opened up new vistas to workers—sent them back to their 
jobs stimulated, with increased understanding of the 
complexity of the great world and more firmly con- 
vinced than ever of the importance of trade unionism. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


66y GUESS it’s a case of sum- 
mer doldrums,” sighed Mona 
Nordine. 

“Then it’s time we did some- 
thing to chase the gloom away,” 
said her chum, Marion Hope. 

“How anyone can be gloomy 
on a day like this is beyond me,” 
announced Frank Gillings, climb- 
ing out of the pool to sit on the 
ledge beside the two girls. 

“Maybe it’s just an act,”” came 
from Billy Nordine. He stretched 
lazily in the sun. 

“Oh, hush, Billy,” said Mona impa- 
tiently to her brother. ‘We're all so— 
so fed up with doing nothing we don’t 
even get bored any more.” 

“Listen to her!’ said Billy scorn- 
fully. “You've been reading too many 
silly novels. Whoever is bored here 
needs his head examined.” 

“Maybe Mona is right,” said Marion 
in defense of her friend. “Maybe we 
should be doing something important.” 

“Say, you girls sound like drips of 
some kind,” scoffed Frank. 

“What goes on?” asked Ben Jones 
as he joined the group. “I tried to 
catch up with you kids on the way to 
the pool, but I got stopped.” 

“The water’s wonderful,” cheerfully 
offered Billy. “Race you across. Win- 
ner gets a chocolate bar.” : 

“Let’s go,” said Ben, and the tw 
neatly slipped into the water. 

“I can’t imagine how Billy does it,” 
sighed Mona. “He just never gets 
down.” 

“He’s young yet,” came from Frank. 

The two contestants soon pulled 
themselves out of the water. 

Billy flipped drops on Mona. 

“Come on, get ruffled. You’re no 
Lady Diane. Just ‘cause you got a 
tush at Mount Compton it’s no sign 
you're anything but home folks to us.” 

“Quit picking on her,” said Marion. 

“Am I behind the times ?” asked Ben. 

“Mona’s bored,” drawled Billy. 

“T’ve the cure for that,” said Ben. 

“Quick, doctor,” came from Frank. 

“Why, haven’t you heard ?” 

Even Mona perked up. 

“What is it?” she asked. 





“The river trip,” announced Ben. 
“The river trip’s to be held next Friday 
night.” 

“Honest, you mean the Junior Union 
is going to have one this year?” asked 
Frank. 

“Sure. The plans are all made. All 
you have to do now is get your tickets, 
get your dates, get your dancing shoes 
and get on board.” 

“Watch Mona come to life,” grinned 
Billy. 

“Just watch!” she said, and sent him 
sprawling into the water. 

He spluttered, but came up with the 
big smile across his face. 

“Gosh!” he said. “That’s the most 
normal thing you’ve done since you've 
been back home. Welcome back!” He 
ducked as she hurled the beach ball. 

By Friday night the river trip was 
the main topic of thought and conver- 
sation among the young people of the 
town. The Junior Union had reserved 
the top deck of the River Queen for 
the evening. There was a small or- 
chestra, and a refreshment bar where 
soft drinks, ice cream and sandwiches 
could be purchased. The dance floor 
was in the center. At one end was a 
game area, and at the other, seats and 
easy chairs. Eight o’clock was sailing 
time. The trip took two and a half 
hours. 

Frank and Marion, Ben and Mona, 
Billy and Jeannette Tress, as well as 
practically every young person in the 
town were on board when the River 
Queen steamed out. Up the wide river 
she went, and the sounds of music and 
laughter mingled with the night sounds 
of the water. 

At intermission the congenial group 
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sat in the lounge. The conversa- 
tion soon turned to the Junior 
Umon. They agreed it was a 
wonderful organization. 

“Just think, we have fun like 
this, and camp, and all kinds of 
vacation stuff,” said Marion. 

“And worthwhile things, too, 
like the work we did during the 
war, and our study groups, and 
everything,” came from Frank. 

“Yes, and our friendships,” 
said Mona. “Why, with the 
Junior Union no bunch of kids 
can be idle long.” 

“Just hear who talks!” extlaimed 
Billy. 

“Hardly can believe it’s the Mona 
who sat out at the pool last week and 
mourned the state of the world,” came 
from Frank. 


“It was just because she had been 
stuck away in the mountains visiting 
a bunch of kids who didn’t have a 
Junior Union,” said Marion. 


“Oh, it was not,” retorted Mona. “I 
was only pretending, anyway.” 

“Well, I bet the kids at Mount 
Compton didn’t have half the fun we 
do all year ’round,” came from 
Jeannette. 


“Oh, they have good times, but 
they’re going to have better ones this 
year,” said Mona. “You see, I told 
them about us, and before I {eft they 
had organized a Junior Union, and 
we’re sort of an example to them. Just 
wait until I write them about this out- 
ing.” 

“Oh, wonderful, Mona,” said Marion 
with admiration. 


“In a letter from Betsy Durgin, the 
girl I visited, she said they’re even 
going to try to be in the Labor Day 
parade next month.” 

“Which reminds me, we’d better start 
getting our plans made for it,” said 
Frank. 

“I should say so,” agreed Ben. 
“We're to have a meeting next week.” 

The music interrupted the discus- 
sion. As the partners whirled out to 
dance, Mona looked up at Billy. 

“Honestly, I don’t see how a person 
could help having a good time here. I 
think we have the best crowd of kids.” 

“You're right, Sis,” he said. “And 
the Junior Union is the best of all.” 
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